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Dwindling Incomes 
from Investments 


q What are your investments worth to-day? What will 
» they be worth to-morrow? Has your income from them 


dropped? Will it drop still further ? 


Why not relieve yourself of all anxiety and enjoy for 
the rest of your life a much larger income with complete 
freedom from care? A Sun Life of Canada Annuity 
purchased at, say, age 62 gives an income equivalent to 


OVER 1O% 


(For a woman at same age, 8} per cent.) That income is 


guaranteed. It will be paid as long as you live. 


The older you are when taking out the Annuity the larger 
will be your income. In cases of impaired health still better 


terms are given. - 


BEHIND THE GUARANTEE ARE _ ASSETS 
EXCEEDING — £120,000,000 INVESTED UNDER 


GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION. 


If you are over 55, investigate the advantages ot an 
Immediate Annuity; if under, ask the Company for details 
of most profitable and safe Investment and Protection Plans. 








Doctor, aged 66, anxious to retire, sold 
his practice and shares for £9,000. In- 
vested ordinarily, this would have brought 
him in, say, £450. Instead, he purchased a 
Sun Life of Canada Annuity, and receives 
£1,030 per annum as long as he lives. 


Retired merchant lost most of his Capital 
in recent slump. Income had dwindled 
down to £160. He sold his shares for 
£3,000 and bought, for that amount, a 
Sun Life of Canada Annuity. His age 
being 71, he obtained £416 per annum 
guaranteed for life. 


Widow, aged 64, left with £3,000, on 
recommendatisn of solicitor bzught a Sun 
Life of Canada Annuity in 1927. She 
receives £278 a year, guaranteed for life. 


Widow, aged 68, fearing further loss of 
Capital and reduction of income, exchanged 
her shares in Industrials for a Sun Life of 
Canada Annuity. She now gets £422 a 
year (guaranteed for life) instead of £200 
received from her investments. 








Annuities are popular because 
the Income is so much safer 
and larger. 


The Sun Life of Canada is 
the leading Company for 
Annuities. 


PUIVERS) oo cbcncnndosancreverns , 
(Mr., Mis. or Miss) 


> re 


FILL IN AND POST THIS 
FORM—OR SEND LETTER. 


EXACT DATE, OF BIRTH 





what annuity this sum would purchase 


| To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA. 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company.) 


13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, 
Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 


invested (or to invest), ind shall be elad to know 
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Decreases— 
£320 in Subscriptions; 
£2,875 in Legacies 


during the last nine months of 1931, as compared with 
the same period, 1930. 


That is the financial position of the 


London Association in aid of 


MORAVIAN MISSIONS 


: Sir Charles Owens, 


Even if the & were of its former value the position would be 
serious, The depreciation of its value makes matters all the 
more critical and difficult. 
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SOFT COLLARSe PYJAMAS |} | 


VERY fresh eonvert to “LUVISCA ™ Shirts, Soft | ih { 
Collars and Pyjamas ntakes others. Frieuds are quis , 
, eames i Bil to sec in the smooth fabric a source of better comfort. 
An Old Eskimo Hut. i § Phe Shirts and Soft Collars stay trim through the work-a- 
day rush. The Pyjamas ore that sleep does not have to be 
cajoled. See these durable garments in thei full Varicty 
of neat leds and lesting i serie aOR: : 
° ° ° . ° iH ; | >] Februs 
Will you send a self-denying gift toward their self-denying | BRITISH MANUFACTURE. : | fn ome 
" . - ¢ M ; ? } LOOK FOR TUR | told by LEADING HOSITERS | t | 4 . 
labours before the close of the Financial Year, Feb. 29 ? | REGISTERTD TAB | OCTRITTERS qad STORES ";. eee 

Contributions, whic vill efully achnowledged, should Te i} Wf any diffeuliy in obtaining, writs COL v TAULDS | we SARS | i bs 
dressed to ¢ HARE ES Hon I). ra Esq., Chairman and Hon. See., 1. oat vers 58M), 16 St. Stans le-Grated, London : p | ; THE J 
: ' E.C. 1, for the name of your nearest retatler and P ! - 


‘, 
7 New Court, Lincoln's Inn, London, W.C, 2. | descriptive literatn | 4 THE | 











The Missionaries at over 300 Stations must not be left unaided, 
as they work amongst earth’s most backward and degraded races. 
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CARRS TABLE WATER BISCUITS nye 


CARRS CELERY BISCUITS | & 13 Per Box qo 


CARR'S TABLE WATER BISCUITS | Fol 
The Perfect Water Biscuits. No other | = y 
kind is half so crisp, so thin, so appetising. On Sale in all the r } Cay 




















* CARR'S CELERY BISCUIT ree ae 


Another triumph. This is the only biscuit Agents: Julius | |} HELP A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 
that really preserves the true flavour of Wile, Sons & Co., | BRITISH in ite pu 


fresh, winter celery. 10 Hubert Street, | BRITISH in it teria 
New York City. | BRITISH jn its spirit 

BRITISH in that whik Fro 
MADE ONLY | THE SEAFARERS OF THE WCRLD | 


3— s chief werk is done for BRITISH SEAMEN. = 

ARR’S . ~ Z — j Will vou help this British enterprise 2 
( = | THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE > ‘Ble 
OF CARLISLE MME | |) ricase ive your wn share, and as mucle more ae aegnilgoene = 


1 nbey he Life you W 


ENGLAND \ lok Earn or Harrowry me Ro Sarresvsewarre 


* Voted by America -'a sees biscuit ’ 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
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TO-DAY 
By SIR OHARLES PETRIE, Bart. 
THE AIR REQUIREMENTS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 
By AIR VICE-MARSHAL C. LONGCROFT, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
CHARING CROSS—A TIME 
FOR REFLECTION 
By A. D. R. CAROE 


3/- net 














Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a Special offer. 








Annual Subscription, 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 











“CONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C.27 








THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


February, 1932. CONTENTS: 3s. 6d. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA AND CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
By Sir THEODORE MORISON, K.C.S.1., K.C.1L.E. 


y , 
THE WORLD CRISIS AND THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 
By Dr. MAXWELL GARNETT 
{HE DECLINE OF CAPITALISM IN GERMANY 
By MICHAEL FARBMAN 
THE DEADLOCK IN CENTRAL EUROPE 
Professor R. W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt., 
BELGIAN CULTURE 
By EMILE CAMMAERTS 
THE UNITED STATES LEADS THE WORLD 


By Professor W. T. MORGAN 
THE COMMUNIST MOVEMENT IN JAPAN y HUGH BYAS 
TEACHING THE BLIND TO MODE, By PAULA ARNOLD 
IDEALISM IN CLASSICAL LITERATURE y F. McEACHRAN 
CONTINENTAL PROTESTANTISM IN THE WORLD CRISIS 
By Protesscr ADOLF KELLER, D.D. 
RUSSIA, 1931 By E. K. WRIGHT 
A NEGLECTED PASTIME By C. F. MEADE 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 
Reparation Debts and the Crisis: (1) The Prevalent Despair, (2) The 
Kasis of Hope, (3) Gold and the Debts, (4) The Epitaph of Inter- 
national Political Debt Payment, (5) The United States and Lausanne, 
(6) The Basle Report, (7) Its Effects upon the Governments. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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‘BLACKWOOD’ 
FEBRUARY. 


Ho-Pei; A Frontier Rough-Hewing. 
By Forepoint Severn. 
By Don O'Neill. 
An Englishwoman’s Adventures 


By Rosa E. King. 


‘Our Lady of Sorrows.’ 
Revolution : 
in Mexico. 
Following by Car in Normandy 
By Margaret 
Cape St. James. By C. R. 


\shworth. 
Marlatt, 
A Probationer’s Progress. 

By Margaret Carmichael. 


“O.C. The Desert.” By 


The End of an Auld Sang. By 


Captain I. Chalmers, 


Helen Graham, 


From the Outposis— 
Padinws Wooing. By 


Pahari. 
Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can _ have 


‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ sent by post monthly for 30s. yearly, 
or 15s. for six months. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 
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Mere is the way to 
treat a eold? 


It is better to prevent a cold than to 
cure one. It is better to cure a cold 
than to go to bed with influenza. 


Put a drop of Vapex on a clean 
handkerchief each morning and in- 
hale its pleasantly antiseptic vapour 
often during the day. In crowded 
railway carriages, in stufly buses 
and in offices where the air is 
saturated with germs, the clean, 
penetrating vapour of Vapex will 
reach the deep recesses of the nose 
and throat, and preserve health by 
destroying the enemies of health. 
It is so simple—a drop of Vapex on 
a handkerchief, instanfly available, 
instantly effective. 


Vapex grows stronger upon ex- 
posure to the air and gives you 
all-day comfort and protection. A 
drop on each end of your pillow 
fights a cold during the night. 


Always have a bottle of Vapex 
handy. Guard your own health and 
that of your children. A drop of 
Vapex on their “hankies” will pro- 
tect them from the ravages of the 
common cold. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


(Double quantity in 3/- size) 


THOMAS KERFOOT & (CO. LTD. 
\ 
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‘The Cloth and the ‘Cut’ 


“As I was opening my tin of Three Nuns last. night,” said 





the Vicar, “I caught my warden looking like a question-mark. 
Obviously he was wondering how I could afford to pay 
twopence more for my ounce of tobacco than he does.... 
Well, it wasn’t hard to conv:nce him that there’s no 
extravagance in that. My ounce goes so much farther than 
his, thanks, as you know, to the peculiarly slow burning of 
Three Nuns, and the curious cut that never runs to dust or 
waste .... In fact, as I chaffed him, in buying Three Nuns 
I choose my ‘ cut’ according to my cloth.” 





| | | | | 
| | | 
N U N , 
i 
the economy cut’ tobacco —Is, 24d. an ounce 


For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept. E. Stephen Mitchell & Son, 
36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 
lisued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. ‘of Grea’ Britain and Ircland), Ltd. 58 











Musings of a Mineral Wate 
Manufacturer, 





No. 150. 
SERVANTS AND WAGES 


Mr. John Middleton Murry, from whose volun 
of essays Things to Come we would not like to ly 
long parted, writes as follows to The Times :— 


** One of the first economies to be put.into practice this 


month will undoubtedly be a cut in the jobbing gardener, § 


money.’ So writes one of your correspondents. Th 
attitude is familiar. But surely it is deplorable ; for tha 
which presents itself to your correspondent ag “y, 
doubtedly * one of the first economies should undoubtedly 
be one of the last. The primary duty of every one of 1 
is to keep as many people as possible in decent employ. 
ment. Let us first cut our tobacco, our drinks—if yy 
still have any—anything that is both a luxury to us a 
individuals and whose production or importation jg 
luxurious in regard to a healthy national economy, 


Has this very honest, earnest, and clear thinke 
looked all round this matter of dismissing servants! 
If he and others in an entirely laudable attempt ty 
retain an old and faithful servant give up drink 


then we will be forced to cut down our factory hands 3 


and cut down shareholders’ dividends and_ these 


shareholders will have to dismiss their servants and 


curtail their buying. Incidentally some object to b he 


the word “hands.” This is a sailor’s expression, 
and some of us could be paid no higher compliment 
than to be called a “ 
the very day we read Mr. Murry’s letter we got 


prices to their old clients during the depression, to 
retain their men. This is the only thing to do, to 


reduce prices and wages. Half a loaf is better than © 


no bread. Do not throw away dirty water befor 
one gets clean. This is the old wisdom as contrasted 
with the modern idea of advertise, or form. rings, 
or get Protection, and keep up prices. Wages are 
prices and prices are wages. It is the employers 
duty to reduce wages when times are bad. It is 


the Trade Unions leaders’ duty to advise their © 


good hand ” in a boat. On © 


a circular from a tailoring firm offering to reduce 
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members to accept lower wages rather than lose © 


their jobs, and it is wisdom on the part of the men F 


to realize that it is better to be sweated than be 
starved, to take low wages than get no wages. Low 
wages in turn will force the retailer to sell at the 
lowest margin of profit. Unfortunately those who 
are listened to have for ten years past been preaching 
that while costs must come down wages must not, 
with the inevitable result that millions are on the 
dole and dividends are passed. ‘* Manufacturing 
prosperity ” by high wages has proved a complete 
failure: wages should be reduced immediately the 
tide of prosperity turns lest worse befall us. This 
is hard doctrine, but this is a hard world—of thorns 
and thistles. If reductions rather than dismissals 
should be our aim we might find reducing out 
servants’ wages easier if we first take a hearty 
whack off our own. 


a) 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


International Affairs 
Swe survey the world from China to Peru this week, 
we find little that is not gloomy. The economy of 
the world seems to have been undermined, to be tottering 
) to its fall in spite of a little patching done. here, a bit of 
‘shoring up done there. The solid work needed to renew a 
» firm base on which it can stand with any prospect of 
‘security seems to be impeded by cternal political ob- 
)struction. Even fear of catastrophe fails as a stimulus to 
| self-preservation, for it is obscured by fears of smaller 
p dangers and even of bogies which a sane world would 
recognize as themselves casy to intimidate or even to 
brush aside as insubstantial phantasies. It is, however, 
a time of international meetings, and we should have lost 
all faith if we did not expect some good to come out of 
them. The Council of the League of Nations is in session 
at Geneva. The Disarmament Conference is due to meet 
there on Tuesday next. The Berlin Committee of bankers 
and others has done its work over the so-called “ Stand- 
still’’ Agreement, but the Conference of Governments 
which we hoped would have met at Lausanne before now 
stili hangs fire amid growing disappointment in this country 


Se ee 


and Germany, 


The ‘“ Standstill ’’ Agreement 

The Berlin Committee finished its work last week. 
The Chairman was Mr. Wiggin, of the United States, 
and the British representatives were Mr. Frank Tiarks and 
Mr. Robert Brand. Being men of business and not too 
much hampered by politics, they, like the Committee 
that lately sat at Basle, sat down to their work and 
completed it. It will be remembered that it was found 
last year that Germany could not meet the various short- 
term loans that had been made to financial institutions 
there. By agreement the ‘“ Standstill’? arrangement 
was made under which the time for repayment was 
extended until February. Some repayment has been 
made, but a great deal is still outstanding. Germany 
professed, and has made good her plea, that it is impossible 
to repay next month. Out of many elaborate clauses 
the main point emerges; it is now agreed to postpone 
repayment again for a year. The danger of financial 
chaos arising next month from an open default by 
Germany is averted. That was the limited duty which the 
Committee has fulfilled. Germany gets a breathing-space 
in this particular sphere. One threatening crack in the 
structure is temporarily patched up. 

X x * * 
The Conference at Lausanne 

Our hopes that by this time the Conference at Lausanne 
would have begun have been deferred and deferred again 
indefinitely. We may not have been justified in expecting 
at the moment anything more than some plain speaking, 
but that would have cleared the air and made plain the 
urgency for the steps that must be quickly taken to avert 
vatastrophe. Great Britain and Germany have pressed 
for the meeting. France has held back. Our Prime 
Minister has sought an interview with the French Premier 
in preparation, but M. Laval has not felt able to acquiesce. 
He and his Government received last week by a majority 
of fifty-one in the Chamber the vote of confidence which, 
after the reconstruction of the Cabinet, they wanted in 
order to give them the assurance of their country’s 
backing abroad. But still they do not move. It can only 
be because they feel that they have not put clearly before 
the French people the truth about the heavy permanent 
reductions, if not deletion, of German Reparations, which 
the rulers of Europe as well as the financial experts 
now know to be inevitable. That truth would probably 
be made brutally plain at a Conference. 

* * * 

In default of a Conference Germany must be told by 
her several creditors in due time that the moratorium 
proposed by Mr. Hoover is again prolonged for her. Here 
we would warn France that the longer the moratorium 
is prolonged, the less likelihood there is of the payment 
of any Reparations at all being re-imposed. We should 
strongly prefer complete deletion at once, but we are not 
convinced that Germany will never be able to pay 
anything; and if France can make a good case in the 
statement which she is preparing about the expenditure 
upon the devastated areas, showing that damage done 
by Germany has not yet been paid for by Reparation 
payments, we could not deny her some right if she per- 
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sisted in demanding some further payments, much as 
we should deplore it. But definite and permanent 
arrangements of that kind can only be settled by such 
a conference as was held at the Hague when the Young 
Vlan was adopted, and as we hoped might be held at 
this month, 

* * *k * 


Lausanne 


When Germany’s creditors have granted the further 
moratorium, they will have to turn to the United States 
and point out that the money by which Europe pays her 
sased to flow from the souree. And 
that will be the time to speak plainly about the metal 
in which alone the United States consents to be paid. 
So long as more and more gold is accumulated in New 
York and Paris, it becomes nearer and nearer to physical 
impossibility to collect more and ship it across the 
Atlantic. Americans must by now be prepared to hear 
this. Sir Harry Gloster Armstrong, whom they know 
well, put it plainly in a recent letter to The Times, but 
it was put best of all in Lord Hugh Cecil's earlier letter. 
With irony, of which he is a master, he recalled that our 
debts were not contracted by eastward shipments of gold, 
but by credits opened in the United States, mainly for 
munitions and food; let us open similar credits here 
and invite the United States to take our goods to that 
Well-instructed Americans must be 
considering the results of stultifying the gold standard 
by preventing the practice on which it rests. If more 
than half the world is driven thereby on to a sterling 
wv bi-metallic or other standard, those who have hoards 
of gold will learn to curse them as Dead Sea fruit. 


debts there has e 


value. seriously 


m * * ak * 
Geneva 


At Geneva the Council of the League met on Monday. 
Sir John Simon is kept in London, but Great Britain is 
admirably represented by Lord Cecil. There is irony 

his representing there the Government of which he 
is not a member, while he is not to represent his country 
in which he would by 
general consent be So far the 
Council, after expressing its very genuine feelings about 
M. Briand, has been dealing with Manchuria. The 
unfortunate Mr. Yen is in the fantastic position of repre- 
senting the Chinese ‘ Government,” which presumably 
can pay no serious attention to what he passes on to 
them. Mr. Henderson, in better health, we are glad to 
say, is on his way to Geneva to take up the Presidency 
of the Disarmament Conference. It is hoped that five 
members of His Majesty’s Government will follow him. 
We write in another column of the prospects of the Con- 
We must all earnestly hope that it will prove 
faith and good will over the most 


at the Disarmament Conference, 
the conspicuous leader. 


ference. 
to be a triumph of 
unpropitious political circumstances. 
% % x % 

The League’s Director 
If Sir Eric Drummond 
resigning the Seeretaryship-General of 


out his intention of 
the League of 


CAYYICS 


Nations, the League will be confronted with a most 
perplexing question before the end of the year. On 


the face of it his suecessor can hardly be an Englishman, 
but almost irresistible objections would be raised from one 
quarter or another to the appointment of a Frenchman, 4 
A national of some smaller State 
would meet the need if the right man seemed anywhere 
available. A Masaryk of half Masaryk’s age, for example, 
would be ideal, but not many Masaryks are produced in 
a generation, and the opposition raised to the proposed 
appointment of Dr. Benes as President of the Disarma- 
ment Conference rules out one name that has been a good 
deal It is by noe means impossible that 
ihe League another Englishman 


«german, or an Italian. 


mentioned, 


may be driven back on 

































me 
after all. Sir Eric’s immeasurable services to the Lean 
have entirely justified Lord Balfour’s recommendat) 
of his Secretary at the Peace Conference for a post yy 
unlimited possibilities and no guidance from precedes 
He has more nearly succeeded than we could have thoug 
possible in making, chiefly by his own example, his lig 
staff feel that they are the servants of the League 4 


not the agents of thei ir countries. 
* * * * 


A Firm Policy in India 

Lord Willingdon, the Viceroy, made it clear jy 
speech at the opening of the Legislative Assembly , 
Delhi on Monday, that the Indian Government jy 


apanes 
the Adr 
Japanes 
marines 
his repli 
at Nanl 
resigned 
societies 
Council 
| action a 
Ssatisfact 


M2’ 


determined to suppress the subversive activities of i The | 
Indian National Congress, while at the same time pushij fuesday 


forward the work of constitution-building. Lord Miy 
had to fulfil this dual task when promoting Lord Morley, 
reforms twenty years ago, and it may be hoped that jy 
successor will be equally fortunate. For, however my 
we may regret the necessity of making wholesale amg 
of Congress leaders and followers, there can be no questis 
of allowing this political party to ignore and flout { 
Government as it has The Government: my 
govern until a new constitution has been framed witht} 
assent of all races, parties and sections in India. ) 
it to abdicate its functions and permit disorder | 
continue unchecked, the responsibility would be ing 
capably ours. Meanwhile a further proof of the Gover 
ment’s anxiety. to hasten India’s progress to s 
government has been afforded by the recognition of of Glou 
North-West Frontier Province as a “ Governor's Py P the Chi 
vince,” which will have a legislature in dye course. FP, tered 
. sd : bs Fe “the oth 

Red and Black in Spain 
The new. Spanish Republic was sharply  challeng! 
last week by the Communist and Syndicalist partici 5, (ng 
who stirred up an armed revolt in the villages of Catalog, 6: 
and Galicia. The prompt use of the Army and tid 
Civil Guard proved effective. ‘The seattered bands (7 
rebels surrendered or fled to the hills. "The Syndicalsf), 
leaders then declared a general strike in Madrid, Bard 
lona, Bilbao and other towns, but in no ease was |! 
strike widespread save at Seville. Many Communi 
were arrested and are to be deported to the Canare® 
By way of placating its Socialist supporters the Gover” 
ment issued on Sunday a decree dissolving the Socieif. 
of Jesus and confiscating all its property, in accordang) 
with 2 clause in the new Constitution. The Jesui 
have for many years conducted many schools, colleg® ., . 
and technical institutes, besides their two universitid, 
and a famous observatory, as well as numerous charitallf 
foundations. .But the Re ‘publicans are resolved that t 
Jesuitsmust go. The historical minded will remember thi Organ 
Charles TIL of Spain dissolved the Jesuit Order in VF yore 
and that later Spanish rulers in the nineteenth centuy j,. o¢ 
expelled the Jesuits on four successive occasions. THE pire 
obvious inference has not been drawn by the politiciif}, hey 
in Madrid. Sunder 


% oh * oa ; 
. . : ew 
Japan and Shanghai . 
/and m 


The Manchurian dispute between Japan and China © 
grave enough, but a still more serious situation has dev ghad, b 
oped at Shanghai. Last week five Japanese monks wer he 9 
assaulted by Chinese in the native city and one has die gto ss 
from his wounds. Japanese workmen in reprisal attacke it dis! 
a Chinese factory and came into collision with the police not ur 
of the International Settlement. The Japanese Admini ba 
commanding in Chinese waters then demanded that th 4 
Chinese Mayor of Shanghai should apologize, that th rot 
assailants of the monks should be arrested, and that th) ee 
anti-Japanese societies which are practising a boyee!! @ o. 
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apanese goods should be dissolved. Failing satisfaction, 
Ndatethe Admiral threatened to occupy the native city. Ten 
st wide Japanese warships had anchored in the river, and 
Cedayennarines Were landed. The Chinese Mayor has delayed 
howe his reply, because he is not supported by the Government 
: at Nanking, whose Premier and Foreign Minister have 
resigned, and because he knows that the anti-Japanese 
societies have the populace behind them. The League 
‘Council on Tuesday invited Japan to refrain from overt 
‘action at Shanghai, and urged China to give her reasonable 


is hig 
UE ay 


in hi satisfaction. 
ably 4 
nt ie’ M2” 
of ti The country was deeply shocked to learn that on 
"{uesday the large submarine *M 2° had not come to the 
surface after a dive made off Portland Bill. She was 
ene of the large vessels of which *M 1’ sank six years 
Jago in collision. Her full complement of officers and 
B nen was seventy. She carried a small aeroplane in the 
© place of the 12 in. gun that she was designed to carry. 
We are certain that the resources of the Royal Navy in 
"the Channel for rescue work are as good as can be, but no 
mig good news had been received when we went to press. 
’ * * * 

Convocation 

The conception of the Anglican Communion as a# 


"a 








Te * bridge Church ” was illustrated by two events of Convo- 
Ove cation. The establishment of inter-communion with the 
SF Old Catholic churches of the Continent is, as the Bishop 
bs ‘of Gloucester said, significant as being the first time that 


"the Church of England has emerged from insularity and 
~ entered into full communion with another Church. On 


~ the other hand, the very mixed reception accorded by the 













a“ bridge Church,” to be at onee Catholic and Protestant : 


The 


Dean of Winchester observed that in a 


ould take was, that all baptized Christians were members 
ft the Body of Christ.” In the York Convocation, the 


ws tev. IK. K. Talbot, GR. warned hasty advocates of 
OCI 


fesui ; : se: ‘ 

ll thers.’ He asked that before decisive action was taken 
lege, ; ; , 

i strong committee of theological experts and 
rst 


Sexperienced parish priests ” should study the problems, 


* x * * 


) Organizing the Milk Supply 

Lord de la Warr, Parliamentary Scerctary to the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, stated last week that, if the National 
)¥armers’ Union would support the Ministry in preparing 
‘a scheme for the better organization of the milk supply, 
Sunder the Agricultural Marketing Act, the Government 
-would be prepared to regulate the imports of foreign milk 
Sand milk products. The general meeting of the Union 
ip had, by a narrow majority, favoured the idea of appealing 
Fito the Ministry. The council of the Union, 
to a statement made on Tuesday, still hesitates because 
bit dislikes the Marketing Act. But the public, while 
hot unprepared to make what should be no more than 
a temporary sacrifice so that the dairy farmers may 
+ hestow and prosper, would expect the trade to put. its 
house in order. Protection without efficiency could not 
last. But if the farmers would improve their methods, 
p Work together and induce the public by advertising to 


according 





drink more milk, there is no limit to the potentialities of 
the milk industry in this country. 
* # e  # 

The Law Officers 

Sir Thomas Inskip, Solicitor-General, kas been ap- 
pointed Attorney-General, and Sir Boyd Merriman is 
appointed Solicitor-General, as he was in 1928. Both 
are admirable men for their offices, but we regret the 
reasons for Sir William Jowitt’s resignation. The Prime 
Minister made it clear that he wanted him in the House 
and in the Government, but the officers of the parties 
could not or would not find a seat for him as a candidate 
of the National Party. He has proved himself a good 
law officer and lived down the prejudice that he excited 
against himself after the General Election of 1929. 

* * S * 

Mr. Leo Maxse 

We regret the death of Mr. Maxse, whose health, 
never very good, had given anxiety ever since the 
peculiarly sad death of his wife, formerly Miss Lushington. 
His spirit was always too fiery for his body, as might 
be expected in a son of Admiral Maxse. Yet he had 
been able again to take up lawn-tennis, at which he 
played brilliantly at Cambridge, when he was up at 
King’s. For nearly thirty years he made the National 
Review « force in the country and an entertainment to 
friends and foes alike. He ‘apable of writing a 
whole number himself and filling it with a refreshing 
invective such as is likely to die with him. We suffered 
severely under it in the days of the Tariff Reform 
campaign when he found the Spectator the worst form 
of Free Trade * Mandarin.” Yet no one loved him less 
for passing under his scourge. He rightly interpreted 
the German spirit and aims before the War, but the 
reiteration of his prophecies seemed to weaken their 
influence, making them appear merely intemperate. He 
was a most loyal friend. We remember how, early in 
the War, while he 
violent against Germany than he thought right, he heard 
that Sir Eyre Crowe was being maligned for his German 
connexions by people as intemperate as himself and 
stupid or malicious as he never was: he tlew with 


was 


was abusing those who were less 


passion to his friend’s defence. For some time past the 
National Review was contidently left by him for long 
periods to the care of his sister, Lady Milner, to whom 
we offer our deep sympathy. 
* * * * 

Mr. Lytton Strachey 

In a different Mr. Lytton 
Strachey’s death is a severe loss, though we hope that 
he was able to make good progress with his work upon 
the Greville Diaries. It is many years since he wrote 
much for but we remember with some pride his 
early literary criticisms, particularly of French literature, 
that appeared in the Spectator. His later work is described 
by contributors to other columns. We wish we could 
write more of another untimely death, that of Miss Phill- 
potts, known for asadly short time as Dame Bertha Newall, 
a scholar of all things Scandinavian, and a noble worker 
for women’s We 
sympathy with her learned husband and with the societies 
of Somerville, Westtield, and most of all Girton, on all 
of which she left her mark, 

¥ * * * 


sphere of literature 


us, 


education, can only express our 


Bank Rate 6 per cent., changed from 4$ per cent. on 
September 21st, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 99} ; on Wednesday week, 98} ; ayear ago, 103i. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87%; on 
Wednesday week, 86%: a year ago, 95}. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 765; on Wednesday week, 
7535 4 year ago, 812. 
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The Cabinet 


VER since the Prime Minister succeeded in his most 
delicate task of forming the present Government, 
friends and foes alike have looked ahead for the rocks on 
which it might break up (said the friends) if careful 
steering failed for a moment, or rocks on which it must 
break up (thought the foes): and the malevolent have 
tried their worst for their country by seeking to impede 
the captain or other officer at the helm. And the most 
dangerous rock known to all stands at the entry to our 
customs ports. There was no concealment of the danger, 
and, rightly, no effort to shirk it. To the two offices 
most nearly concerned with our customs and revenue, the 
Treasury and the Board of Trade, were appointed Mr. 
Chamberlain, the Midland Industrialist, born and bred a 
Protectionist, and Mr. Runciman, born and bred a seaman 
and Free Trader. They had only to meet at the 
wheel and the steering would be a tug of war between 
them. 

We remain obstinate Free Traders in so far as nothing 
will persuade us that the foreign trade, by which alone 
we can live on this island, can be encouraged by the restric- 
tions at our ports which are inherent in duties and tariffs, 
But we have not been blind to the new conditions and 
needs of which we were informed so brusquely at the 
end of August. ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
found that he had passed the zenith of direct taxation 
and a new source of revenue must be found. A tariff 
for revenue is not necessarily protective. Counter- 
balanced by an Excise it is not protective at all; not that 
the purest Free Trader could hope nowadays for that 
concession to his principles. Again, we are aware of the 
argument, used with particular force by Sir John Simon 
last autumn, that the same fiscal theories do not fit 
countries with favourable and unfavourable trade 
balances respectively. Free imports were an unmixed 
blessing to the country as a whole, if not always toa 
particular manufacturer, so long as our trade balance was 
favourable. They may not be wholly to our advantage 
when the balance has risen against us, though imports 
are still needed as payments for our exports. We were 
therefore not perturbed by the first steps taken in the 
imposing of duties, feeling safe so long as Mr. Runciman 
directed the imposition and no sound of protest came 
from his Free Trade colleagues. Duties on lipsticks and 
new potatoes out of season could be swallowed as sumptu- 
ary rather than fiscal measures. We dislike Government 
interference in our tastes (even such bad taste as one 
of those two objects), but here was no fiscal revolution, 
and so far as the duties had any effect worth notice it 
would be in favour of the trade balance and the sterling 
exchange. 

A Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet has reported on the more formidable 
steps that are recommended for the necessary increase 
of revenue and improvement of the trade balances. 
The Report is, of course, secret. (Let us interject here a 
hope that whatever happens in the Cabinet we shall be 
spared the indecent revelations and breaches of Cabinet 
secrecy that shocked us during the final session of the 
Jast House of Commons.) Presumably it deals with the 
big questions of a general tariff or of duties on those 
great necessaries of our life and trade, such as flour 
(the finished product of the miller and the raw material 
of the baker), as iron and steel (the finished products 
of Cleveland, and raw materials of enormous industries 
for home consumption and for export); duties on our 
food and their effect upon our oldest, greatest industry, 


Now, however, the serious tussle has begun. 


which is now groaning and travailing in pain abo 
ell others. With the Imperial Conference in prospe¢ y 
Ottawa, the Report probably docs not make ree, 
mendations on Imperial Preference or special arrang. 
ments for the exchange of goods with Denmark y, 
Argentina which are being freely discussed Outside 
Nor, we fear, can it deal with reductions in expenj 
ture. 

It is of no use to speculate yet on the details of ii 
Report, but its political effects are of great importang 
It has split the Cabinet. There is no good in trying, 
gloze over that fact. It is the first and sadly early q 
tying of the faggot of sticks which destroys the unit 
strength of that kind of fasces. Without. surprise yy 
regret it, for it does weaken the National Governmey” 
But we find some comfort in the way in which the Cabingh 
itself has accepted the blow and acted thereafter, | ; 


is not to be allowed to destroy the National Governnes” 


as its enemies hoped it would. The Cabinet: issued of 
once a candid statement of the difliculty and the way) 
which it would be met. That has been followed by: 4 
long apologia from Sir Herbert Samuel, obviously a L 
proved by the Cabinet, in behalf of himself, Lord Snowde 4 


ee a 


and two other rigid Free Traders who eannot accept thy q 
Report, though it has convinced their other Liberiff 
colleagues as well as the Unionist and Labour membaf: 


of the Cabinet. This document would be easy enou 

to criticize as special pleading. The four will remayi 
in the Cabinet rather than destroy the National Goven 
ment which is united on every other question, such 4 : 
India, disarmament, &c., but they say that sinceriyh 
compels them to demand freedom in criticism and eva 
in voting in Parliament. It is strange, indeed, but af 
the whole it is the best way of treating the difficult 
It would have been impossible in a Coalition, bi 
Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin have all through sui 
emphatically that the Government is no Coalitia)! 
We can find nothing worse to say of the arrangemeie 
than that it offends all Conservative instinets to uphdi 
the unwritten Iaws of Cabinet Government under whic 

we were bred through generations of Party Governmei 

only broken by the War. Mr. Gladstone would nevefy 


as Prime Minister, have accepted a colleague who) 


resignation he could not demand if they disagreed off 
any point of real importance. The doctrine of ti 
collective responsibility of the Cabinet has proved if 
be a sound one in the working of all Party Goven 
ments. To-ddy it has gone by the board with a vengeanch 
Yet in spite of all this we feel that the Cabinet sti 
holds our confidence, at any rate on personal grouné 
revealed by these novelties. What could induce Le 
Snowden to remain in a Cabinet that dallies wil) 
Protection ? Does he not feel defiled by touching pitel 
of so black a stain? We believe that the explanatio) 
lies in the confidence that Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Baldwi 
inspire that the polities of the Government. shall | 
decently and_ patriotically conducted as_ those of & 
National Government. This applies particularly ‘) 
Mr. Baldwin, because he happens to lead a party whith 
out-numbers the others (and might on that plea have 
arrogantly seized the reins of Government) ; his patti 
includes the fanatical Protectionists, who, in Lem 
Snowden’s opinion and in ours, might quickly ruil 
us if they had their way. Somchow these four diy 


ee ee 


sentient Free Traders must feel that they ean tr 
Mr. Baldwin, inclined as he is to Protection, to restrall 
his party so that neither their numbers nor thelj 
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Bes: ee 
fanaticism shall be allowed to turn the National Govern- 


ment into a - whole-hog *” Protectionist government 
with a contemptuous disregard of the Free Traders. 

Vor ourselves we are glad that it is found possible that 
they should remain in office. Each is a good working 
Minister of ability, and in this terribly difficult matter 
of fiscal changes they will be valuable critics on our side, 
and-a brake such as Mr. Baldwin needs to help him in 
his determination to restrain hot-headed followers who 
night try to soil his honour by urging him to oust the 
Prime Minister and his Liberal and Labonr colleagues. 
The country is not free of those fanatical or malevolent 


men who would recklessly depose Mr. MacDonald even 
in these days of gravity and then thrust Mr. Baldwin aside 
because he has loyalties beyond their comprehension. 
This part of the voyage is only the first testing of the 
crew. We are sorry that it has come so soon; we are 
glad that it has not thrown the ship upon the rocks. 
Greater tests may come soon, due to convulsions shaking 
the whole world. In both hemispheres it may be felt 
that a National Government in Great Britain, supported 
by her Dominions, is the strongest human force to 
which our generation can look to lead the world through 
dangers that have never threatened it before, 


Disarmament Issues 


MXHE Disarmament Conference which opens on 

Tuesday, February 2nd, will cither by its success 
leave conditions in the world definitely better or by its 
failure leave them definitely, and it may be very gravely, 
worse. It cannot fail and simply leave them as they are. 
That is the first fact to recognize. If the statement is 
challenged it is enough to point to the claim Germany will 
inevitably make—no German delegation could return 
home without making it—that since she has disarmed in 
accordance with the Treaty of Versailles there is a 
plain moral obligation and, more (as even some French 
spokesmen have admitted), a plain legal obligation on the 
other signatories of the Treaty to take the road which 
she has opened to them by travelling down it first. If 
that claim is rejected, then Germany will, just as inevitably, 
declare herself free to re-arm and announce her intention 
of doing it. 

What precise effects the crisis which such a declaration 
must precipitate would have on Europe is beyond 
prediction, but of their gravity even in a season of 
calm weather—how much more in the thick of the econo- 
mic storm—no one can entertain a moment’s doubt, 
Germany's claim would, of course, be resisted to the death 
by France. It would be recognized as just by Italy. 
It could not but be recognized as just by the great mass 
of opinion in this country. And if France, as is perfectly 
possible, met a deliberate German infraction of the 
disarmament clauses of the Treaty by armed action, 
questions of the first gravity would confront both the 
British and Italian Governments regarding their obliga- 
tions under the Locarno agreements. 

It need not be assumed that this crisis will arise. It is 
vital, indeed, that it should not. But no Disarmament 
Conference attended by Germany is imaginable at which 
the issue will not be raised in a challenging form uniess 
it is made evident from the outset that the Powers 
participating are ready of their own volition to go so 
arin the path of reduction that the implied understand- 
ings in the Treaty of Versailles need never be made 
material for controversy. It is not a question of reducing 
all other armies and navies to the figure prescribed for 
Germany. No German statesman has demanded that. 
But it is very definitely a question of abolishing the 
discriminating restrictions, which were never meant to 
put Germany in an inferior position permanently. 
There are two ways of doing that. The other Powers can 
iree Germany from the restrictions, which means giving 
her curte blanche to re-arm, or they can voluntarily aceept 
the same restrictions for themselves, as the Treaty 
obviously contemplated that they should. That would 
mean agreeing to the abolition of tanks and heavy 
artillery, of military aircraft, of submarines and _ all 
Warships over ten thousand tons, and—most contentious 
of all -of conscription, 


That programme has not so much been proposed as 
proposed itself. Given the existence of Chapter V of the 
Treaty of Versailles, one main item of the Disarmament 
Conference agenda takes its place automatically. It has 
been waiting, not indeed since 1919, but since the day 
when the Inter-Allied missions declared formally that 
Germany's disarmament obligations had been duly ful- 
filled. And there is this to be said for such a programme. 
If it were accepted and carried out it would mean that 
the conference had definitely sueceeded. For the framers 
of the military clauses of the Treaty of Versailles did their 
work well in one respect at any rate. They discriminated, 
so far as discrimination is possible, between weapons 
mainly offensive and those mainly defensive, and deprived 
Germany of the former. That distinction—it can admit- 
tedly not be completc— is more than ever relevant to-day. 
Logica'ly, of course, nations which have renounced war as 
instrument of national policy should be ready to 
renounce armaments hardly less completely. No one is 
pressing matters to that point, but under an international 
régime in which, whether the determining instrument be 
the League Covenant or the Kellogg Pact, any form of 
ageressive warfare must be a flagrant violation of treaty 
abolition of primarily aggres- 
There may well be discussion 
as to what weapons are primarily aggressive. The dis- 
tinction made in the Treaty of Versailles may not be 
upheld to-day in all details. But neither on grounds of 
equity nor on grounds of expediency can restrictions be 


an 


obligations, the case for the 
sive weapons is conclusive. 


any longer imposed on Germany from which Germany's 
neighbours, great and small, are free. 

This issue imposes grave decisions on the British as on 
other Governments. We may desire to abolish submar- 
ines, but to retain tanks. France may desire just the 
opposite. All that need be said about that is that if each 
nation presses its national view beyond a certain point in 
such matters, the Conference must obviously end in failure. 
Only the delegates themselves, when the issues arise, can 
decide how far to go and at what point to eompromisc. 
But the British delegation, or rather the Cabinet, for this 
is clearly a case for Cabinet decision, will have a much 
larger question of policy to determine. Both technical 
and political problems will arise at the Conference and 
the latter are far the more important. It is not too much 
to say indeed that if Great Britain wants general disarma- 
ment it can have it, provided it is ready to pay the 
price. 

But the price is something involving a reconsideration of 
all that was involved in the signature of the League 
Covenant in 1919, and in the obligations attaching to 
League men.bership to-day. There is not much doubt, 
indeed, the Covenant The 
theory of the League from the beginning was that in 
future disputes between States should be settled peace- 


about what means. whole 
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fully, and that any State departing from that principle 
and choosing the old method of war should find the whole 
community of nations arrayed against it. A British 
Foreign Office draft signed by, among others, the three 
senior officials of that department, Sir Eyre Crowe, Sir 
William Tyrrell and Sir Cecil Hurst, at a time when Mr. 
Balfour was Foreign Secretary and Mr. Lloyd George 
Prime Minister, went considerably further in the direction 
of combined military action in case of need than even the 
much-discussed Article XVI of the Covenant, and even 
that Article was interpreted by Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and other Foreign Ministers at Locarno as meaning that 
“each State member of the League is bound to co-operate 
loyally and effectively in support of the Covenant and in 
resistance to any act of aggression to an extent which is 
compatible with its military situation and takes its geo- 
graphical position into account.” 

That, in a word, is France’s case when she puts forward 
as she will; M. Laval has already announced it—her 
eternal demand for security. There are obvious questions 
which suggest themselves in connection with that term. 
Is Germany with an army of 100,000 men secure or 
insecure ? If she is insecure the Allied Powers have no 
right to keep her so. If she is secure then what docs 
France want with an army three or four times that size ? 
Or Great Britain (as France might observe) with the navy 
the Washington and London Treaties have left her? 


The Outbreak 


y= the film called The Big House was shown here 
the British were inclined to exclaim: ‘“ Well 
Thank God such a 


’ 


that is what America has come to! 
thing couldn’t happen in England.” The thing that 
happened in the film was a prison mutiny. Now, to 
punish our Pharisaism, we have had an outbreak of 
convicts, recalling the film in many of its aspects, at 
Dartmoor. Once again we are shown—in an unexpected, 
uncomfortable fashion-—how international the world has 
become. The same misfortunes are liable to attack us 
all. We can none of us lay our hands on our hearts 
and say we are not as other men are. Tendencies of 
unrest, moods of violence, spread across oceans. So 
fortunately do impulses of common sense, though they 
take longer to make themselves manifest. We are all, in 
asense more real than at any past time, members one of 
another. Isolation is no longer possible. The telegraph, 
the telephone, the newspaper, the film—especially the 
film with its influence on the mass of people who read 
little and scarcely take in what they read—are making 
the human race a single entity. Nations influence one 
another in directions and with a power hitherto unknown. 

That is the first reflection forecd upon us by the 
Dartmoor outbreak. The next is that the process of 
making prison life less unpleasant, which has been going 
on in our country for a good many years, must be examined 
afresh. Among many of us there is sure to be a feeling 
that we have gone too far. Already there is a demand for 
sterner punishment (as in the suggestion that the ring- 
leaders of this mutiny “ will probably be flogged ’’). 
Clemeney, it will be argued, has been shown not to pay. 
That scems to us too sweeping a comment. Such a line 
might be taken if the whole of the Dartmoor convicts had 
taken part in the attack on the officials and warders. In 
fact, only about a quarter of them seem to have been 
actively engaged in the mad effort to escape. Many, 
indeed, took the side of authority. ‘This looks as if more 


Jenient methods work well with the bulk of prisoners, 
while there is a smaller number who cannot safely be 


<n, 


But that is not the main issue. So uncompromising g 
militarist as the late M. Maginot declared that if Frang 
could be assured of general support in case she wer 
attacked (she is already, in fact, assured of Britis, 
support in the event of an attack on her by Germany) she 
would set about the reduction of her armies forthwith, 
That is the national policy of France, of M. Herriot ang 
M. Briand no less than of M. Laval and M. Tardieu, ang 
it happens to be in broad accordance with the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. For that reason, if for no other. 
it would be fatal for the British delegation at the Djs. 
armament Conference to mect the French contentions 
(which are the contentions of most of Europe) with q 
blank negation. The security issue is essentially a fit 
subject for reasoned argument. On moral and economic 
grounds the ease for the general reduction of armaments 
needs no emphasis in these columns. There is nothing 
to be ashamed of in the British record. We have gone 
far along the road of reduction and it is perfectly reason. 
able that if we are to go farther other nations must 
keep in step with us (as some of them have). But 
if France puts forward a condition for disarmament, a 
condition which she claims is inherent in the Covenant 
we have signed, it is incumbent on us to face that issue 
as squarely as we must face the German claim that the 
weapons forced from Germany’s hands should be 
dropped now from everyone clse’s. 


at Dartmoor 


treated with anything but the severest discipline, 
Until the Home Office enquiry has been held and a 
report issued it would be futile as well as improper to 
discuss the possible causes of the outbreak. Most of those 
suggested by the more sensational newspapers are prob- 
ably due to the desire to thrill that section of the public 
which greedily devours anything to do with crime, 
criminals and prison life. Attempts to stir up sympathy 
for murderous ruffians by dwelling upon the inferior 
quality of their porridge or the gencral dullness of prison 
fare are as little likely to affect sensible people as the effort 
to represent the outbreak as a Communist plot. There is 
no need of such suggestions as this last to turn public 
opinion against the mutineers. The most. satisfactory 
element in the whole affair is the complete absence of 
anything like sympathy with the convicts. While nearly 
everybody has a sneaking hope that a single fugitive 
from prison walls may get away, arising no doubt from 
generous pity for a single man who has the world against 
him, the feeling 4roused by a mass attempt to break loose 
is one of indignation and disgust. 

Certainly no one who is acquainted with our prisons 
as they are to-day can have any view but that their 
inmates are decently treated. Cells where photographs 
may be hung on the walls, relaxation of the old rules 
against talking, privileges such as a smoke now and then 
for orderly behaviour, lectures and entertainments, have 
done a great deal to mitigate former harshness. Prison 
governors are no longer martinets of the old school ; they 
are carefully picked for their positions and put into them 
because they have a wide knowledge of men and a kindly 
attitude towards them. If it is proved that there exists & 
class of convict who cannot safely be treated as offenders 
who have unfortunately broken faith with society and 
are capable of being led back to peaceable, honourable 
ways, then such desperadoes must be kept apart and 
treated differently. It would be very unfair to jump to 
the conclusion that our more humane, more Christian, 
treatment of prisoners has failed all round, 
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Studies in Sanctity 


fy propose 


jnanners exercised a transforming influence on the life of 
T 


to publish during the next few weeks a series of studies of saintly characters who have in different ages and different 
their 
St. Benedict.] 


day. Next week Abbot Butler, O.S.B., will write on 


I1.—Saint Antony and the Hermits 


By Canon JAMES Hannay. 


WHE fourth century saw a movement in the Egyptian 
Church which has been of enormous importance to 


“Catholic Christianity, but which is perhaps, of all 
Christian movements, the most difficult for men of 
Snodern minds to understand with sympathy. Saint 


FAntony was the leader of the great exodus of thousands 
‘of sincere Christian men from the world, and even in a 
‘certain sense from the Church, into the wilderness. What 
Fare we to make of the real meaning of this complete re- 
‘nunciation of all which constitutes life for most of us ? 
Christianity has gripped men in many different ways, 
at various times and in various lands. There have been 
‘those who conceived of Christ primarily as the Truth, the 
great Revelation of the nature of the Deity, and sought 
through passionate controversies to express His being to 
the world in creeds; There have been those who thought 
of Him chiefly as a King and of themselves as statesmen 
‘of the City of God endeavouring to establish His rule 
on earth. Time has been when earnest men fastened on 
ithe thought of that liberty with which Christ has made us 
Hree and strove above ail things to realize it. Our own 
igeneration, more perhaps than any other, has found in 
‘Christianity the inspiration of philanthropy. To us 
Christ is less the Truth, the King, or the Liberator than 
Jesus, the Lover of men. To all these ideals and to others 
the spirit of Christianity has been entirely responsive, 
and men, earnestly pursuing a way, have found Him who 
is the Way. But beneath all these ideals and aspirations 
there has always been the thought of imitating Him—that 
is to say, of simply being good as He was. 
Once, in the history of the Church this hunger and 
thirst after righteousness found a strangely passionate 
lexpression in the lives of hermits and cenobites who re- 
Inounced the world and all the common joys of life and 
retired into the deserts beyond the fringe of Egyptian 
civilization, Very earnest men, bent on following Christ 
and nurtured in the tradition of a church which had till 
then been a despised and persecuted sect, found them- 
selves suddenly members of a Church recognized by the 
State, decked with worldly splendours and involved in 
polities. In the conversion of Constantine the Church 
signalized the beginnings of her victory over the world, but 
in the very victory submitted of necessity to the thoughts 
and the ways of the world. The long process of secular- 
ization had begun. Against this came the revolt of men 
vho believed that Christ could not be followed perfectly 
1a Church which had compromised with the world. 
This is the true meaning of this movement which seems 
S0 unintelligible to us, and this is the true meaning of all 
the legitimate monastic systems which grew from Egyptian 
eremitism., ‘There was no condemnation of the Church, no 
Hailure to recognize the possibility of a Christian life in 
the world and the world church. Only this kind of life 
Was not the perfect kind. ‘ If thou wilt be perfect —— 
The words are forever ringing in the minds of Saint 
Antony and his disciples: ‘‘ If thou wilt be perfect, go 
and sell all that thou hast and come and follow Me.” It 
Nas this perfection and nothing less that they sought. 
Even when we have grasped this central fact our minds 
revolt against the asceticism, carried sometimes to fan- 
tastic lengths, which is the first and most obviously 
striking feature of the hermit life, It is almost impossible 














for us to sympathize with men who deliberately starved 
not only their bodies but their minds, who denied them- 
selves the most innocent enjoyments, renounced the ties 
of family love and regarded all art as a temptation of the 
devil. The whole conception of such a life strikes us as 
being an insult to the God who has given men good gifts 
and implanted in them the desire to enjoy them. We 
must begin by realizing that the hermits’ asceticism was 
looked on not as an end in itself but as a means to an 
end which we also desire. Christ hungered. Christ. was 
homeless. Christ refused the solace of family ties. Christ 
was poor. Christ in the end was crucified. Therefore 
he who would be as Christ, a perfect imitator of the 
Master, must also hunger and be poor and be lonely and 
crucify himself. This word “ crucify ” is a favourite one 
of the hermits, continually occurring in those apophtheg- 
mata which survive, and the thought of the cross was 
never very far from them. “* Whep the holy time of 
Kaster came, Palaemon said to his disciple, ‘ Prepare 
some special food for us to-day, since this is feast day for 
all Christians throughout the world.’ After their prayers 
were finished Palaemon went to the table to eat. When 
he saw oil added to the usual food he smote his hands 
against his forehead, saying, ‘ My Lord has been crucified, 
and I, shall I eat oil?’ ”’ We shrink from such austerity ; 
but are we willing to condemn the passionate earnestness 
in which these men sought thus to follow their Master ? 

Anyone who has read even a little of the literature of 
this hermit life finds himself estranged by the prevalence 
of the belief in personal powers of evil, devils and demons 
of various kinds. The Abbot Serenus once received some 
guests, and one of them asked him, ““ We want to know the 
origin of the great variety of hostile powers opposed te 
men and the difference between them.’ In a long reply 
Serenus discussed the nature of principalities and powers, 
of Beelzebub, Lucifer and the crowds of evil spirits which 
hover in the atmosphere around us, Such discussions in- 
evitably raise in our minds a prejudice against the men who 
engaged in them. The whole apparatus of these powers 
of evil is incredible to us, and we incline to dismiss the 
stories of demon-hauntings as delusions resulting from 
prolonged fasts or as phenomena of hysterical enthusiasm. 
Yet it would be easy to parallel such stories as that of the 
beating of Saint Antony from the book of the Acts of the 
Apostles, and it might very well be urged that Our Lord’s 
own teaching forces us to believe in just such personal 
spirits of evil as the hermits say they strove against. The 
whole conception seems less grotesque when Milton 
expresses it in the majestic rhymes of his “ Hymn to the 
Nativity.” But need it ever be grotesque at all? Is it 
not simply that we ourselves are less conscious of the 
conflict because we never hungered and thirsted after 
righteousness as these men did ? 

But our main difficulty in appreciating the greatness of 
these hermits comes from our conviction that their lives 
were a profoundly selfish kind of Christianity. It seems at 
first sight absurd to use the word selfish about men who 
had sacrificed everything for the sake of their hope of being 
good, Yet from our point of view there is something in this 
charge of selfishness. These men were not primarily con- 
cerned with helping their fellow-men or with philanthropy 
of any kind, It is true that they did help others and were 
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philanthropists. But such activities were only incidental. 
Their main desire, the thing they continually aimed at, 
was their own personal holiness ; and if we choose, we can 
eall this a selfish kind of religion. We do so call it, for 
the characteristic of the best religion of our time is its 
intense desire to aid others, even to the partial forgetting 
of the necessity for being good ourselves. Here no doubt 
is a great gulf between us and them. There is a difference 
of ideal. The Egyptian hermits did not aim at doing good. 
That is why we call them selfish. We aim primarily and 
chiefly at doing good, and venture to call ourselves un- 


Britain and Argentina 


—<—$——_ 


selfish in our religion, Yet it seems possible, if we tal, 
longer view, that what we call selfishness is the loftig 
form of altruism. In other words, that the best and no 
enduring doing of good is the result of simply being 200 
Is it twisting our Lord’s words beyond their Meaning i 
we apply to our own multifarious philanthropies 
words, “Seck ye first the kingdom of God and jj 
righteousness and all these things will be added yy 
you”? It is needful that we should think deeper thy 
we do before we are certain that we have grasped tly 
full meaning of the Lord’s life and teaching, 


By Puinie GuEDALLA. 


| T is an odd sensation for an Englishman abroad to 
be loved for himself alone. Love, to be sure, 
occasionally comes his way. For universal Anglophobia 
(which was Europe’s reaction to “ splendid isolation ”’) 
died with Lord Salisbury. But the love which foreigners 
bear us has too often a slightly interested flavour. They 
love us for the bridges that we build them or for the 
Reparations we may Ict them off. Thus, the sincerity 
Anglo-German relations the War has been 
poisoned by a slightly fawning mood on one side and 
by conscious magnanimity on the other: one is always 
slightly revolted by the fondness of an occupied territory 
for its masters. But whilst Englishmen are used enough 
to being loved for solid reasons, there is something 
startling in the sight of them honoured and admired on 
Yet that is the 
experience of any Englishman in Argentina. 

I do not mean that incoming steamers at Buenos 
Aires are greeted by massed tango bands, while the British 
passengers are led off with garlands round their necks, 
There are to he But the flowers, 
though invisible, are there. For Argentina has a strong 
prejudice in favour of Great Britain. An odd _ taste, 
you may say. At first sight it would seem more natural 
for a New World republic to admire the eldest of her 
sisters (though Cinderella did not) and to turn envious 
eyes towards Washington. But she does nothing of the 
kind; and no quantity of eloquence upon the subject 
Panamerican future will make For there 
something in the deliberate condescension of the Monroe 
Doctrine which gravely offended every South 
American—and it is not surprising, since there is nothing 
annoying to grown men than the standing offer 
of a ride in a perambulator. 

So the surprising fact remains that, when Argentina 
looks abroad, she looks six thousand miles to the north- 
east, beyond the headlands of her mother country, 
across the Bay of Biscay, and straight up-Channel into 
England. And the fact is hardly so surprising, either. 
For the strange denizens of Great Britain have made a 


of since 


the simple ground of being English. 


few flowers seen. 


of a her. is 


has 


more 


contribution to Argentine history and development 
which, largely forgotten by themselves, is vividly 


remembered in Argentina, When the young republic 
was a struggling insurrection against Spain, its flag was 
recognized by Castlereagh, its independence by George 
Canning. A kindly word from President Monroe in 
1825 would not have kept many Spanish troopships out 
of the River Plate. But Canning’s cruisers were the 
shield behind which Argentine freedom grew. There 


was a moment when French troops and ships might 
have been used to reconquer Argentina for the Bourbons, 
But Canning thought otherwise—and his name ean still 
draw grateful cheers from Buenos Aires meetings. 

The British record in Argentina is not all diplomatic. 
For the River Plate has learnt to know the English (to 


say nothing of the Scot and the Porteiio Trish) from yf 
“PD medallis 


been ne 


long succession of settlers, ‘ailway-builders, — cattl. 
breeders, and all the other réles played in the long comedy 
(for it has a happy ending) of Argentine developmer, 
The popularity of Englishmen is a rare tribute to th 
Englishmen whom Argentinos know best, to the stron 
British community which lives cheerfully alongside th 
Argentino in his own country. 

However caused, this 
undeniably exists ; 


an uncomfortable world of struggling jealousies and 


feeling of genuine _ regan 


and it is something to remember in” 
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cut-throat competitors. The two countries, it is fair 
to say, can afford to like one another, since they do not 
compete. There is no point that I know of at which 4 
British interest cuts an Argentine 
Indeed, in their economic structure they are almost 
complementary to one another. For each produces 
what the other needs; and both of us must pray for 
the other’s prosperity, since a more prosperous Britain 
will cat more meat and a more prosperous Argentina 
will import more machinery. 

Yet how inadvertently this admirable . relation has 
grown Because of its inherent strength it has 
survived even the coldness of an English — courtship, 
Until quite recently Argentina got her news of world: 
events entirely through two admirable American Press 
I would not dream of impugning the accuracy 
of their cabled information. But their perspective was 
inevitably a shade distorted—no less distorted than any 


across 


up. 


agencies, 


British journalist's view of the United States as an 
extended cannonade of frenzied gangsters. It is not 
easy for any of us to do his neighbour justice ; and it 


is of high importance that British news should be justly 
presented to its Argentine readers. That is why a 
recent announcement by that indomitable friend of 
Anglo-Argentite collaboration, the Prinee of Wales, was 
highly welcome. 

No less weleome was his further intimation that the 
non-commercial links between the two countries are under 
close study. Every nation in the world except our own 
heightens its prestige by the exhibition abroad of its 
leading figures. Einstein is a German asset; Bergson, 
Anatole Franee, and Clemenceau sailed for distant ports 
with the familiar mission of their national diplomacy 

porter haut le drapeau de la France. The British shop- 
window alone stands bleak and empty. Something may 
on_the lines wisely laid down by Cecil Rhodes 
the units of the Empire closer; and the signilic 


be done 
to draw 


ance of the projected Prince of Wales Scholarships 
tenable by Argentinos at Oxford cannot be missed. 


Here is a ficld of friendship waiting to he cultivated; 
and in a world where we are greeted on so many sides 
by frowns or blank expressions, let us turn to one corne! 
of it where people have a prejudiee in favour of 
Englishnen, 
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Ireland, 
By W. 
I. 

WALKED along the south side of the Dublin ae 

il a couple of years ago; looked at the funnels « 
certain Dublin steamers and found that inte 
incredible had happened ; I had not shuddered with 
» disgust though they were painted green on patriotic 
grounds ; that deep olive green seemed beautiful. I 
hurried to the Parnell Monument and looked at the harp. 
B Yes, that too was transfigured ; it was a most beautiful 
it had ascended out of sentimentality, out of 
When I reached 


‘home I took from the mantelpiece a bronze medal of 


F myself and studied the little shamrock the American 


medallist had put after the date. But there there had 

been no transformation; the disgust that will always 

keep me from printing that portrait in any book of mine, 

had increased, as though the 

ascent of the other symbols had left the shamrock the 

more alone with its associations of drink and jocularity. 
I. 

What had happened to those other symbols? What 
What had 
changed the foundations of my mind? Five or six years 
ago an old Galway farmer told me that he supported the 
because it had given us the only peace 
A month ago a Thomist 
philosopher who is an experienced politician said to 
me: “Nothing can bring Europe to its senses but an 
epoch of Bolshevism ; the people ask the impossible and 
the governments are afraid to govern.” Our Government 
has not been afraid to govern, and that has changed the 
symbols, and not for my eyes only. We are on the edge 
of a general election and nobody in either party is con- 
fident, for it is hard to foretell anything about an election 
held under a scheme of proportional representation 
except that neither side will have more than a 
majority. If the Republicans come into power we shall 
have a few anxious months while they discover where 
they have asked the impossible, and then they in their 
turn will govern. An Irishman is wild in speech, the 
result of centuries of irresponsible opposition, but he 
easts it off in the grip of fact with a contempt beyond 
the reach of sober-speaking men. 

The Government of the Free State has been proved 
legitimate by the only effective test: it has been per- 
mitted to take life. The British Government, after the 
Rebellion of 1916, executed some sixteen or seventeen 
men and it was out of the country in five years. In the 


bare 


middle of our Civil War a Republican prisoner said to 
his fellow-prisoners: ‘‘ We have won. I have news: 
they have exeeuted their first man.” They executed 


These dead 
their names 


more than seventy and not a vote changed. 
cannot share the glory of those earlier dead ; 
we not spoken aloud to-day except at those dwindling 
meetings assembled in O'Connell Street or at some prison 
gate by almost the sole surviving friend of my early 
manhood, protesting in sybilline old age, as once in youth 
and beauty, against what seems to her a tyranny. 
Ill. 

When TI think of the legislation of those ten years I 
think first of the roads which have brought lorry and 
‘bus, the newspaper, and here and there books, to remote 
then of the electrical works at Ardnacrusha. 
Those works are successful ; the demand has exceeded 
the propheey of the Minister. The Minister and his Board 
have quarrelled as to whether they should pay their w: ay 
‘rom the start or sell cheap until the whole power of the 


Villages ; 





I92I—1931 


B. Years. 

Shannon is employed; but 
there has been no criticisin. 
first great practical success, 
politics. Planned by German 
attacked in the English Press, and still more vigorously 
by men and newspapers in Ireland, which the Irish 
public associated, often mistakenly, with English interests. 
When the Government seized the Republican head- 
quarters they found letters from men all over Ireland 
resigning from Republican posts because such a project, 
carried against such opposition, proved our economic 
independence. 


of the works themselves 
They were the Government's 
first object-lesson in 
engineers, they were 


a 


Nothing remains the same and there have been few 
mistakes. My six years in the Irish Senate taught me 
that no London Parliament could have found the time 
or the knowledge for that transformation. But I am 
less grateful to the Government for what it has done 
than because its mere existence delivered us from obses- 
sion. No sooner was it established, the civil war behind 
it, than the musician, the artist, the dramatist, the poet, 
the student, found—perhaps for the first time—that he 
could give his whole heart to his work. Theatre and 
the Royal Dublin Society 
size of the old and doubled 
and this vigorous life 


concert audiences increased, 
built a new hall double the 
the number of performances ; 
stayed unimpaired until the European economic crisis. 
av. 

Freedom from obsession brought me 
akin to religious conversion. I had thought much of my 
fellow-workers Synge, Lady Gregory, Lane—but had 
Protestant Ireland as a whole but its 


a transformation 


seen nothing in 


faults, had carried through my projects in face of its 
opposition or its indifference, bad fed my imagination 


upon the legends of the Catholic villages or upon Irish 
mediaeval poetry ; but now my affection turned to my 
own people, to my own ancestors, to the books they had 
read. It seemed we had a part to play at last that 
might find us allies everywhere, for alone had not to 
assume in public discussion of all great issues that we 
could find in St. Mark or St. Matthew a shorthand report 
of the words of Christ attested before a magistrate. We 
rcligious conviction by a more difficult research : 


we 


sought 


‘ How charming is divine philosophy ! 


Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute.” 
Now that Ireland was substituting traditions of govern- 
ment for the rhetoric of agitation our cighteenth century 
An Irish Free State soldier, 
engaged in dangerous service for his Government, 
to me ih all the philosophy a man needed was in 
Berkeley. Stirred by those words I began to read The 
Dialogues of Hylas and Philonus. From Berkeley I went 
to Swift, whose hold on Irish imagination is comparable 
to that of O’Connell. The Protestant representatives in 
Dail and Senate were worthy of this past ; two or three 
went danger of their lives; some had their houses 
burnt; country gentlemen came from the blackened 
ruins of their houses to continue without melodrama or 
complaint some perhaps highly technical debate in the 
Senate. Month by month their prestige rose. When the 
censorship of books was proposed certain Protestant 
Bishops disassociated themselves from it, and had the 
Government persisted with the Bill in its first form and 
have had a 


had regained its importance. 
said 


in 


penalized opinion we might declaration, 


perhaps from the Episcopacy as a whole, that private 
judgement implied access to the materials of judgement. 
Then, we seemed a public necessity, ew 


just when 
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Episcopacy lost its head. Without consulting its represent- 
atives in Dail or Senate, without a mandate from 
anybody, in the teeth of a refusal of support from 
Trinity College, terrified where none threatened, it 
appealed, not to the Irish people, but to the Colonial 
Conference, to keep the Irish Courts in subordination to 
the Privy Council, thereby seeming to declare that our 
ancestors made the independence of the legislature and 
the Courts the foundation of their politics, and of 
Ireland’s from that day, because those Courts and that 
legislature protected not a nation but a class. When these 
blind old men turned their backs upon Swift and Grattan, 
at a moment too when the past actions of the Colonial 
Conference itself had already decided the issue, they had 
forgotten, one hopes, or had never learnt, that their 
predecessors sat in the Lrish House of Lords of 1719, 
when it sent the Irish Court of Exchequer to prison for 
accepting a decision of that Privy Council. 
¥. 

If I were a young man I would start an agitation to 
show them their task in life. As a beginning I might 
gather together the descendants of those who had voted 
with Grattan against the Union that we might ask the 
British Government to return his body; it lies in West- 
minster Abbey under a flat plain stone since it was laid 
there, despite the protests of his followers, less to com- 
memorate his fame than to prevent a shrine and a pil- 
grimage. Then I would ask the Irish Government to line 
the streets with soldiers that we might with all befitting 
pomp open the pavement of St. Patrick’s for one last burial. 


Stable Secrets 
By Morn. 
FUNHIS paragraph appeared recently in a newspaper, 
under the heading, “* Wassailing the Apple-Trees ” : 

“Weird scenes took place at Carhampton to-day, when the 

villagers carried out their strange ritual of wassailing the apple- 
trees. Gunshots summoned the villagers to the orchard. There they 
gathered round the largest appletree, while ‘ wassail men’ sang 
incantations to it and exhorted it to bloom well and bear well. 
Pieces of cider-soaked toast were hung in the tree to please the 
‘ good spirits’ and robins. The wassailers sang, shouted, cheered, 
fired guns, and made as much noise as possible to scare away 
‘bad spirits.” The rite is an ancient pagan custom, Its power 
to secure a large apple crop is still believed.” 
It struck me, when I saw this, that of the 
Spectator might be interested to hear something of a very 
similar ritual which plays—little though they know it— 
a small but important part in their own lives. For of all 
the varied and strenuous activities which are crowned, 
every Friday morning, by the publication of an issue of 
the Spectator, “ wassailing,”” or something very like it, 
is not the least indispensable. 

The task of producing a weekly paper is a formidable 
one. Think what it means. Apart from the mundane 
but colossal labours of printing and distribution, the 
duties of the editorial staff subject its personnel to an 
intellectual strain of the most frightful severity. By 
their exertions alone, thousands of readers are provided, 
Friday after Friday, with a fresh, clean copy of the 
Spectator, profound, witty, intensely grammatical, and 
always differing, however slightly, from the one they read 
the week before. It is the proud boast of the editorial 
staff that no two issues of the Spectator have ever been 
proved identical. Sometimes it is the phraseology that is 
different, sometimes the order or titles of the articles are 
changed. Ifthe same thing is said, it is said in a different 

vay. If the same words are used, they are used of some- 
thing else. That has always been the tradition. If not 
variety, then at least divergence. Semper idem, sed 
nunquam verbatim. 


readers 


A glorious, but a gruelling tradition. Its maintenance 


demands of the editorial staff some spark of the diviy 
fire, some quality more positive than even the ial 
heroic endurance, the most transatlantic efficieng_ YT 
something, in fine, which the human machine cannot L , 
relied on to produce once a week without external stimu) 


. , 
: ae : | writers 

That is where wassailing comes in. - 
zs = ; : eraftsm@ 
Ww assailing takes place on Wednesdays. Our rit techniq 
curiously parallels that of the Somersetshire orchanj simplic 
Gun shots summon the contributors, and these haste! of a ri 
to gather round the editor, while “ wassail men ”—pidel) was bt 


members of the Printers, Compositors, and Ital rather 


Moulders’ Operatic Society—sing incantations to hint penetr 
exhorting him—mutatis mutandis, of course—to blow) jiteratu 


well and bear well. The scene may be presumed to bea) Racine 
impressive one. No one has ever actually witnessed i” talent : 
for the Spectator’s traditions of anonymity natural) ,ind o 
require that all participants shall be blindfolded. It wy purpos 
as a matter of interest, this cireumstance which led, 4) The tri 
the close of the last century, to the omission from th persons 
eeremony of a short but rather complicated dang! he was 
Unaccustomed, for the most part, to violent physical those ¢ 
exertion and totally unable to see what they were doing) ception 

























the giants of the Victorian Age used to caracole withn) pave f 
<c pe . ine i > nN o , . 
less reluc tance than ineptitude. There were often ugh, realist, 

and sometimes painful, scenes. Men of whom it had bee 
said that they could write a leader with their eyes shi) Like 
were humiliated and enraged by their inability to cut af toys, 
caper under similar conditions. More than one discipl} precise 
of Wordsworth, embittered by the injuries he received! the ill 
took to vers libre and sank to the Yellow Book. A power) myst 
ful series of articles attacking the then fashionable gam) ye ij 
of croquet—which the Spectator (rightly, as I believe) ponder 
conceived of as imperilling the sanctity of the home? jnder 
Free Trade, and the Salic Law—terminated with i showec 
gavotte a@ Véourdie which carried its author out of biograj 
second-story window. Moreover, under cover of this examp 
Terpsichorean Blind Man’s Bluff, the dramatic critic (careful 
the day succeeded (as has since been proved) in filching) jy an | 
. : > . . . ES . 
from the oflice a handsome ink-well, in ivory and guy” 
metal, presented to the editor in recognition of his service mr 
on their behalf by the Society for the Suppression of th¢ - 
Use of Mineral Waters and Other Intoxicants in Bowl = i 
a Scie ‘ ye . sig 
Containing Gold Fish. So clearly the dance had to gi °'8™ 
, is sporad 
In other respects, however, the ritual of wassailing ha oo 2 
remained unchanged through the years. It continue co 
in its later phases, to bear a striking resemblance to th in yen 
observed by the apple growers of Somerset. Not, ( ee 
course, “ pieces of cider-soaked toast,”’ but small segmen lt 
ae Al . . . pe 
of Empire-grown indiarubber are hung out to please th _,. I 
ee eee ; : + a am alike ti 
good spirits.” (The robins we ignore. It is difficul 
' zi all thi 
to see how robins could affect the Spectator. Tt would 
‘ ihe : os a suffi 
sheer waste of time to propitiate the robins.) We, like th the 
villagers, sing, shout, cheer, fire guns, and make as mut! 
ibe : : 3 unchec 
noise as possible, though in the case of the Spectator th local 
<< : a 7 . eee “a 
“bad spirits ” whom it is hoped thus to intimidate ¢ ey 
represented by misprints, split infinitives, and gro 
: . ; : of new 
misstatements of fact; we have little or nothing to fee ., - 
: 7 ote 2 siderin 
from the boll-weevil or from small, felonious boys. Th@ 7... 
: : ; fe faciliti 
proceedings conclude with a short address by the edits shed 
‘ 7 = . y “ actori 
on some such subject as “ The Need for a Main Verb, me 
: ; tele . eres 
while the wassail men sing, in descant, extracts from th® .., 
: ee ae . eet When 
more reliable works of reference. Seed-cake is given t 
, ; need o 
the reviewers in an ante-room. 
a ar : . ; . | sound 
While it is, of course, impossible to gauge the preci ot 
effect on our labours of this exotic but time-honoure] 
stimulus, it may be fairly assumed to be a beneficial on, 
One at least of the articles in this week’s issuc cou! of frie 
hardly have been written if no such practice as I hav§ gir... 
described had ever existed in journalistic circles. 18% 4.4 J, 


necessary to say more ? 
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divine 

Tho ; 

Ney YTTON STRACHEY will have a narrow but secure 
L0t bee niche in English letters. He was especially a 


Dua writer's writer, like Mr. Max Beerbohm. Only a fellow- 

‘craftsman could fully appreciate the artfulness of the 
ritull® technique, the subtlety of the irony, and the winnowed 
hank simplicity of the style. Writing was to him something 
laste) of a ritual, as it was to Flaubert or Pater, and since it 
dick was but a natural process his aim was the miniature 
Italif’ yather than the big canvas. Within limits he was a 
hinge penetrating critic of books; his little work on French 
oom! Jiterature could hardly be bettered, and his study of 
bea) Racine isa masterpiece. But I should define his supreme 
ed it! talent as that of the historical novelist. He was not any 
ural kind of historian, or scarcely even a biographer, for his 
twa purpose was not historical verity, but an artistic creation. 
ed, i The truth he sought was the truth of art. He took actual 
mM the j personages and made wonderful portraits of them, but 
lane! he was not particular about his evidence, selecting just 
ysied} those details, certain or dubious, which suited his con- 
Hing) ception. ‘“ Partial Portraits” is a title which would 
thm) have fitted much of his work. So far from being a 
ugly, realist, he was a glutton for the romantic. 


| been * * * * 





‘ shutf = Like all original people he suffered from clumsy imita. 
cut tors. The picturesque irony which in his hands was so 


seapley precise a weapon became an offence when attempted by 
eivel! the ill-bred smatterer. One thing he achieved which 
ower must give him some importance in literary history. 





gait’ He diseredited—I am afraid he could not kill—the 
lieve ponderous compilation called a “Life and Letters ” 
home under which we have buried too many worthies. He 
ith 


showed how fine an art was the biographer’s, and, though 

of * biography in the strict sense was not his aim, he set an 
thi example of technique for future practitioners. Also, the 
be OF careful perfection of his style was a wholesome influence 
ching in an age which provides too much dilapidated prose. 


aie 
Sule * * * * 





a The first measure to be introduced when the House 
Rowe, Meets—Sir Hilton Young’s Town Planning Bill—is 
0p designed to knit up the loose ends of a good many 
ols sporadic activities. It is hard to see how there can be 
ill any disagreement with its main provisions. It gives 
sth local authorities the power of regional planning, not only 
ot, yt areas ripe for development, but in untouched rural 
il districts and in areas already developed and often de- 
th veloped ill ; and it makes provision against hardship 
Fie alike to individual and community. What is needed above 
ld all things is to check casual exploitation, and to see that 
eth ® sufficiently large unit is taken in the planning survey. 
sal A short-sighted little town may have ideas which, if 
rth unchecked, will ruin a whole district, and even sound 
* lo ‘al plans may need a wider co-ordination. One of the 
gre chief difficulties of recent years has been the setting up 
5 fea of new industries in the South of England without con- 


sidering any question except low rates and railway 
dit facilities, The consequence is that some of these new 
erb; factories find themselves in the wrong place for their own 
1 tha, Uaterests, and meantime they have ruined country peace. 





en tl When industries tend to be migratory there is an urgent 
need of some authority not only to restrain, but to give 
a ‘sound advice. Half our blunders are due not to bad 
sured intentions but to defective information. 
a * * of 
| ont ; : ; ; 
General Dawes’ departure will be regretted by a host 
coul f fri : 
hav of friends. He represented a type of ambassador very 
$1 different from the stately tradition of Lowell and Choate 
rf . 


pand John Hay and Whitelaw Reid. His was the idiom 
bof the West, just as Walter Page’s was that of the South, 


A Spectatot’s Notebook 


He and General Pershing came, I believe, from the same 
Western township, but Pershing’s cold discretion was 
very different from Dawes’ bluff heartiness. At first it 
looked as if he had cast himself for a character-part, and 
intended to play with a heavy make-up, but he was 
shrewd enough very soon to tone down his mannerisms. 
But his spontaneous friendliness remained. One who 
had known him in the War, and had not seen him since, 
found himself greeted at a big dinner party with a roar 
from the other side of the room: ‘‘ My! If it ain’t one 
of the old bunch!” His new post as head of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation will be no sinecure, but 
he is probably the only man capable of filling it. As he has 
been absent for three years, his repute has not been 
tarnished by recent disasters. He is uncommonly 
shrewd and an adept at his own kind of diplomacy. Also, 
he has a talent for a genial panache, an inestimable gift 


in days of depression. 
* * * * 


“The good are always the merry,”’ says a poem of Mr, 
Yeats, “ save by an evil chance.” A book might well be 
written about the merriment of saints, for it is by no 
means the least common of their graces. Much has 
been said lately about Bishop Gore, and stress has pro- 
perly been laid upon the exceeding cheerfulness of his 
later years. As I remember him, in the great days of his 
Westminster canonry, he was a little formidable. He 
seemed to me like one of Wycliffe’s preachers, consumed 
by his mission, a voice with something of the desert 
austerity. But when I came to know him better, while 
his fervour had not diminished, he seemed to me to 
realize what has been described as the essence of Plat- 
onism—the love of the unseen and the eternal cherished 
by one who rejoices in the seen and temporal. Much of 
the charm of his company came from his unfailing relish 
for simple pleasures. His friends will remember the 
gusto with which he described his holiday experiences — 
the vintage he had found in a corner of Touraine, the 
view from this or that hill, and his sensitiveness to all 
the humours of life. Clarendon’s portrait of Chillingworth 
fits him. ‘He was a man of excellent parts, and of a 
cheerefull disposition, voyde of all kinde of vice, and 
indewed with many notable virtues, of a very publique 


hearte, and an indefatigable desyre to do good.” 
* * * ~ 


No doubt historians repeat each other more often than 
history repeats itself, but there is an interesting resemblance 
between the British policy in India to-day and that fol- 
lowed nearly a quarter of a century ago. Our policy, as 
I see it, is to suppress anarchy with a firm hand and to 
push on resolutely with the constructive work begun by 
the Round Table Conference. Between 1908 and 1910 
the Minto-Morley reforms were steadily pressed on, and 
at the same time a number of drastic measures were 
passed to curb the disorder in Bengal. Both the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State refused to be turned from 
their path by outrages, but they also took prompt measures 
to prevent them. This seems to me to be in the best 
British tradition. ‘ No man of honour at the head of a 
government,” said Lord Minto, “ will ever compromise 
with revolt,” and Lord Morley cordially assented. One 
who has ridden in the Grand National is rarely a fount of 
political apophthegms, but Lord Minto was responsible 
for two which deserve to be remembered. One was that 
to govern with the consent of the governed was not so 
much a moral as a physical necessity ; the opposite was 
simply not possible. The other was that “ the strongest 
man is he who is not afraid to be called weak.” 

AUSPEX, 
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Music 
Elgar and Sibelius 

To the great relief of all sensible musicians, the question of 
* Nationalism in Music” has been in abeyance for a con- 
siderable period. It has been almost universally agreed to let 
that sleeping dog lie, for nothing very much has ever resulted 
from disturbing it and putting it through its old and rather 
tiresome tricks and capers. An apology, therefore, is due for 
giving the poor creature a slight prod on this occasion. The 
only excuse is that the fever of our new-found patriotism is 
certain to cause some of the weaker brethren soon to set about 
it with whips and staves. Better a gentle than a rude 
awakening. 

The new patriotism has brought with it many strange 
reversions in musical taste. The music-halls (if we admit 
that their strong preferences can be called taste) are pre- 
oceupied with the revival of songs made famous by Marie 
Lloyd, Mark Sheridan, Gus Elen and Eugene Stratton. Jazz, 
having invaded the sphere of entertainment, is now being 
politely but firmly asked to go back to its own sphere—-the 
dance hall. “The change is also to be remarked in musical 
plays, in the revivals at Daly’s Theatre, and in the type of 
music which is now required to drape the elderly and un- 
shapely bodies of revue and musical comedy. A year or even 
six months before the political crisis, no West-End producer 
would have dared to ask his audience to listen to * Land of 
Hope and Glory ” and take it seriously.. The crisis. was the 
cue for Noel Coward to include it in his cavaleade of tunes, 
and encountering it there, more than one hardened critic 
confessed that he was moved to tears. 

The fact that we are no longer bored by * I may be crazy ” 
or ashamed of “ Land of Hope and Glory ” suggests that, in 
the concert world, a renewed interest in the major orchestral 
works of Elgar will be revealed. For the new patriotism is 
not like the old. Those whose temperaments lead them to 
surrender to it as to a purely emotional force are continually 
being resisted by those whe desire to allow a certain amount 
of reason to play upon the situation. Those who are inclined 
to “talk of England,” as one of Kipling’s critics puts it, “ in 
a way that destroys all England's greatness” are no longer 
encouraged. 

The old patriotism has been transcended by the new. By 
all the laws, therefore, there should follow a vogue for Elgar’s 
later orchestral music, since it is precisely in this that we find 
transcended the Edwardian type of patriotism. The dedica- 
tion of the Second Symphony “to the memory of his late 
Majesty King Edward VIL” has provided a most convenient 
peg upon which to hang a description of the work as “ an epic 
of the Edwardian age.” The peg, however, is superfluous. It 
is not necessary to go so far as to assert that, even without the 
inscription, it would have been possible to deduce the dedica- 
tion from the music itself. Nevertheless. it is impossible for 
anyone with ordinary musical sensibility to miss the general 
mood and atmosphere evoked by this Symphony. 

The successive episodes of splendour, ecstasy, foreboding, 
sorrow, spiritual struggle and resignation which are found 
in the work show it to be essentially a farewell to greatness. 
The First Symphony, on the other hand, is a proclaiming of 
greatness, while the later Violoncello Concerto, viewed from 
the same angle, can be said to be a mourning for departed 
greatness. Certainly the context of these and others among 
Elgar's works for orchestra should make them fitting counter- 
parts to the change which has recently taken place in the 
Those who, in anticipation of this 
possible vogue, wish to become acquainted with the structure 
of the Variations for Orchestra, the two Symphonies and the 
Violin Concerto, may be recommended to read Professor 
Shera’s addition to the * Musical Pilgrim” Series. (Oxford 
University Press. 1s. 6d.).. The author gives a sound and 
enlightening technical analysis of each of these works. Such 
a method, of course, can never explain the transeendental 
qualities of the music, but, rightly handled, it can make one 
the more intensely aware of those qualities. 

The may ask: “If a counterpart to the new 
patriotism is being sought, will it not more readily be found 
in music whose content is more tangibly national ?*’ For 
answer, the inquirer is referred to a paragraph from Mr. Cecil 


national consciousness. 


reader 


<<, 


Gray’s new study of Sibelius. (Oxford University Pres, 
7s. 6d.) ‘* Nationalism in Music,” Mr. Gray writes, “ may |, 
said to be of two kinds. In the one a specific regional characte 
is deliberately and consciously cultivated by means of the 
employment of folk-songs as thematic material, or by the og), 
coction of idioms largely based upon the peculiarities to }, 
found in them ; in the other it is wholly unconscious and wu: 
intentional, the outcome of environment or tradition, late) 
in the basic thought rather than in the outward style, a thing 4 
one can neither cultivate nor rid oneself of even if one would: 

Continuing the thought, it may be said that music whieh ph 


unconsciously national (national by nature) is more likely j))— 


accord with the type of patriotism which is now being dey. 
Joped than music which is consciously national (national py — 
adoption hut not always by grace). No composer, for exampke 
expresses national identity more naturally than Sibeliys, 
Yet, in his most representative music, there is no use of folk. / 
song and no deliberate use of its idiom. Not even “ Finlandia” 
“an be quoted to support the contrary case. (Incidentally 
Mr. Gray is to be thanked for collecting so much important 
evidence and material concerning this out-of-the-way com. [ 
poser, and for the trenchant way in which he has dispelled, 
number of misconceptions, not least those made current by 
Dr. Walter Niemann.) , 

In many ways, indeed, Elgar and Sibelius present paralld 
There is one obvious difference. It is hardly possible 
that Sibelius will rise upon the crest of a towering patriotic 
wave—or that the small, hitherto “ dry,” cultured population 
of Finland will ever need such a manifestation. 


Bastn Marne, 
The Theatre 


“While Parents Sleep.” A Comedy by Anthony Kimmiss, 
At the Royalty Theatre. 
Iv is one of the privileges, as well as one of the duties, ofa 
successful writer of comedy to be able to extract a laugh 
from situations which would normally demand only a smile; 
clevated to the intellectual peerage the clown has additional 
appearances to keep up. To this agreeable undertaking 
Mr. Kimmins’ technique is pleasantly adapted. Constructed 
with a minimum of intrinsic subtlety, his play is flavoured 
with a buoyancy which adds relish to the somewhat jejune! 
matter of his plot. Contrasted with a play by, say, Sir James) 
Barrie, his comedy comes as an invigorating but no-date 
Eno after a vintage Cowslip. 

The actual framework of the play is, it must be confessed, 
decidedly thin. The normal glassy tedium of the Hammond) 
ménage in Kecleston Square is ruffled by the simultaneous retum 
of the two sons of the house—Neville, a dignified minor pillar 
of the Guards, and Jerry, a more prodigally assertive represent: 
ative of the sister, but in this case emphatically less silent, 
service. Neville, hot on the trail of the position of A.D.C) 
to Lord Cattering, Governor-Elect of some Nepenthear 
outpost of Empire, is anticipating his official duties byl 
entertaining the wife of his future chief whom.he is bringing) 
to dine and spend the night in Eccleston Square. Jerry, 
Jess aspiring and more obviously susceptible, has in tow) 
Bubbles, a fair-haired charmer from Brixton, whom he has 
encountered in his state of habitual semi-intoxication and 4 
dance hall in Southsea. The tumults of this feminine 
invasion shake the foundations of Eccleston Square to suc 
a degree that after dinner, when Jerry and Neville have 
gone, complete with their respective syrens, about their lawful 
business of the evening, Colonel and Mrs. Hammond can find 
no alternative to retiring to bed and thus leaving the stage 
clear for Act II, Seene II. 

At 2.30 a.m, it begins, when Lady Cattering, bored with her 
theatre party, starts exercising her wiles to encompass thé 
emotional downfall of her attendant Guardee : a conclusio! 
which is presumably only averted by the return of Jerry 
and Bubbles, who have been spending the evening less socially 
but with more sociability at some entertainment of Bubbles 
choice. The expectation that they will shortly follow the 
example of their hosts and retire to bed, combined no doubt 
with the fact that the better to practise her arts Lady 
Cattering has partially disrobed, causes her and Neville it 
take cover on and beside the sofa, from the doubtful security 
of which they presently hear some acid home-truths abouly 
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themselves delivered by the unwitting Bubbles. All, however, 
would probably have ended well had not Bubbles, straying 
into their line of vision, become aware of their presence. 
Suburban modesty is outraged and all sorts of unpleasant com- 
plications ensue, The situation is only finally retrieved in the 
morning, and then chiefly through the dea ex machina tactics of 
Nanny, the family retainer, who, by the simple expedient of 
listening at the keyhole, manages, with remarkable con- 
sistency, to do the only right thing at the right moment. 
Whereupon, we presume, the ripples in the pond gradually 
fold themselves into non-existence and Kccleston Square 
returns to its former solid routine. 

The essence of the play is contained in the part of Jerry 
Hammond, which Mr. Jack Hawkins played with earefully 
undisciplined vigour. In his cyclonic progress he was well 
supported by Miss Diana Beaumont, whose vulgarity was 
exquisitely modulated. As Colonel and Mrs. Hammond, 
sir Nigel Playfair and Miss Mary Hinton provided the correct 
packground of drably atrophied respectability. Mr. Hugh 
Williams did well with the frozen solemnity of Whitehall, 
and Miss Frances Doble was convincingly restrained in the 
least successfully written part of the play. Mr. Kimmins 
spares us the moral but pleasantly adorns a tale. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


*Volpone.” Adapted by Stefan Zweig from Ben Jonson’s 
Comedy. Presented by the Venturers’ Society. 


Volpone is not Ben Jonson’s best comedy. It is over- 
weighted with satire; it has too tart a tang. Even in its 
most extravagant moments we do not give our laughter rein. 
We are uneasily conscious of bullying. We applaud the 
thrusts, but rather breathlessly, not really as certain as we 
should like to be that there are buttons on the foils. 

Its central situation is of the strong, perennially effective 
kind on which you can build as much character as you like 
without bothering greatly about the plot. Volpone, an enor- 
mously rich Venetian, with the aid of his confidential private 
secretary (or “ parasite,” as they called him then), brings 
off a complex and lucrative succession of bluffs at the expense 
of his would-be heirs by feigning sickness and finally death. 
Jonson strongly maintained (on paper) that the objects of the 
dramatist “ are, or should ke, to profit and delight”; so at 
the end of the play Good, though by no means strongly repre- 
sented in the cast, triumphs over Evil, and Mosca and Volpone 
go to prison. But if the author’s entry on the ** profit ” side 
of our account is more a matter of book-keeping than anything 
else, he caters for our delight with a fierce relish which might 
repel were it not fired with poetry. Volpone is a monster, but 
a sublime monster. ‘The meanest of lusts, the lust for gold, 
transfigures him, as—to a less degree—it transfigured Mar- 
lowe’s Barabbas and Massinger’s Overreach; and the grand 
turbulence of his greed infects even Mosca. 

“When you do swim in golden lard, 

Up to the arms in honey, that your chin 

Is borne up stiff with fatness of the flood,” 
says the latter, and though the conceit is more vivid than 
poctical, it clearly came into his imagination through his 
senses. Later he praises a desired woman, “ bright as your 
gold, and lovely as your gold.” The two of them are buoyant 
on a flood of greed. They are addicts on a generous scale. 
The quality of the raving exalts, if it does not condone, their 
mania. 

Of this fine, strong comedy, with its dark exuberance and 
its riches of language, Herr Stefan Zweig has stolen the theme, 
lost the spirit, and mangled the plot. Volpone is shrunken to 
& Jecher, preoccupied with parading his own desires rather 
than with making other men parade theirs. Mosea, no longer 
an artist in deception redeemed by pride in his art, is now 
shown as a pimp whose sense of mischief finds in his work a 
savour that the audience cannot share. A shoddy transatlantic 
fustian has superseded Jonson's verse. 

We are notoriously a modest nation, and, until recently, 
reluctant to cry our own wares. But for a Society fettered 
only by its proclaimed allegiance to the better sort of drama 
to stage, with an Austrian in the chief part, an American trans- 
lation of a German adaptation of an English classic of the 
hest period is surely mauvaise honte. If the English drama 
is indeed dead we have ct least a right to be spared such cos- 
Mopolitan reincarnations, Perer FLemMinc, 


The Cinema 


* Un Soir de Rafle’”’: At the Rialto. 

GEORGIE, a simple though a strapping fisherman, goes to 
Paris: is involved in a raid (what they were raiding is— 
fortunately, perhaps—not quite clear): is caught with a lady: 
and declares her, in the stress of the moment, to be his wife. 
Neither of them, when they have had time to look at each 
other, see any reason to go back on his word ; it is a remarkably 
successful case of marriage at first sight. But Georgie, dis- 
covering an unsuspected talent for pugilism, acquires, in the 
order named, a trainer, a patron, the formidable soubriquet 
of ‘* Battling,’ and the Championship of France. Alas! 
Success goes to his head. (** Like wine?” did you say ? Yes, 
like wine.) He visits a night club. He is enslaved by a 
lady whose character the Puritans, but not the purists, would 
describe as doubtful. He deserts Mariette, goes out of 
training, eats starchy foods. What (we begin to ask our- 
selves) of the Championship of Europe, to be fought for a 
few weeks hence? Ah, what indeed! ... Then, at the 
eleventh hour, he goes to another night club and providentially 
Sickens Of It All. The next day he is back at the punch ball, 
though we note with misgiving that dissipation has left its 
traces on him; he has developed a nasty slice. When the 
great day comes, Battling Georgie goes down in honourable 
defeat, after such a fight as is to-day seen only on the films. 
Mariette, in her dressing-room (like so many of our modern 
heroines, she is a singer), hears the fight on the wireless. She 
knows, woman-like (and how else, indeed, should she know ?) 
that now, if ever. her man will need her. And, sure enough, 
he does. ... 

That is the story of the film. Kven by Hollywood standards 
it is an old one; when some learned American comes to 
compile a study of the folk-lore of Los Angeles, this story will 
be in Vol. I, and pretty near the beginning of it at that. 
Nevertheless, Un Soir de Rafle is the best film seen in London 
for a long time. It is directed by M. Gallone with easy-going 
brilliance, and very well and charmingly acted, no less by the 
principals, M. Préjean and Mile. Annabella, than by the minor 
characters, most of whom combine memorable faces with a 
finished technique. It is in the same class as Sous Les Toits 
de Paris, and, like that film, owes much of its hold on our 
interest and sympathy to a slight but basic modification in 
the conventional treatment of romance by the cinema. The 
accepted formula for the presentation of romance is to project 
on to the screen huge, idealized versions of you and me, with 
the idea that we—no less than the humbler one-and-ten- 
pennies, the lordly three-and-sixes—shall share with our 
two-dimensional gods and goddesses their agonies and 
exultations. Unhappily, our dream-selves are all much of a 
muchness, and their fates, being governed by conventions long 
familiar or easily apprehended, are not really as interesting to 
us as we think they are. So it is a relief to see two lovers with 
identities of their own, people who are more than mere exter- 
nalizations of ourselves. Of course, the fact that they speak 
a foreign language strengthens the illusion of their independent 
reality. But it cannot wholly explain the fact that M. 
Gallone, like M. Clair before him, has introduced us to a world 
which, though it pretends less strenuously than most such 
worlds to be wholly credible, is startlingly and delightfully 


human, APEMANTUS, 


Correspondence 


A Letter from Berlin 
[To the Editor of the Srecravor.] 
Sir,—-Germany to-day is like a beleaguered city. Dr. Briining, 
the Chancellor, fills the réle of commander of the garrison 
admirably, but he cannot hold out much longer against the 
pressure of privation, 

Drastic measures of State control, culminating in the 
Kmergency Decree of December 8th, have dried up the 
springs of economic life, and every man, woman and child 
is now feeling the pinch from the steady ebb of the Reichs- 
bank’s gold cover and the utter desiccation of credit. Wages, 
prices, rents and even rates of interest have all come down, 


and unemployment increases, Business is virtually at a 
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standstill, since no one has any confidence in the morrow. 
In the street in the centre of Berlin, where I am staying, I 
counted ten out of thirty shops which were abandoned, 
placarded with “To Let” notices, and the number would 
be twenty-five by February, I was assured, failing removal 
of the Reparations incubus at the Lausanne Conference. 


The effect of such a thoroughgoing deflation—which is 
made still worse by the fact that, owing to the exchange 
control, none of the usual compensations of lower costs come 
into play—is every whit as demoralizing as were the conse- 
quences of that lunatic inflation-period in 1923. When 
one talks to all sorts and conditions in non-official Germany, 
as I have done in these last few weeks, one realizes that they 
are quite incapable of seeing their troubles in the light of a 
temporary breakdown of the world’s financial machinery. 
One and all lay their troubles at the door of Reparations, 
the * tribute-payments ” which the ** hereditary foe,” France, 
continues to demand in order to keep Germany down. Repara- 
tions have been for years now a Damoclean sword suspended 
over their heads, and it is hardly surprising that the people’s 
nerves cannot endure the strain any longer. ‘The visitor 
to Germany is all the time brought up against this psychological 
* crisis > which is almost entirely ignored by English Press 
comment. I would go so far as to say that seventeen years 
of isolation have developed in Germans a persecution-mania 
akin to the conviction stubbornly held in Russia to-day that 
the capitalist world is arming for war against the Soviets. 
In these circumstances the declaration by Dr. Briining that 
Germany cannot pay reparations was greeted here without 
any particular enthusiasm, as a statement of the obvious. 
His hand was forced, it was thought, by Herr Hitler, but 
in any case he would have had to say ** No ” firmly at Lausanne 
to any compromise solution ‘ for which a basis of reality no 
longer exists.” 

The Government's attempt to obtain Nationalist support 
for prolongation by decree of President Hindenburg’s term 
of oflice—thus avoiding the turmoil of an election—has resulted 
in a rebuff. Not Hitler, however, but Hugenberg was the 
stumbling-block, and people here who appreciate the relative 
importance of the two men are smiling at the somewhat 
naive complacency of the newspaper magnate who evidently 
thinks that he has stolen the Fascist leader’s thunder. If 
and when the Briining garrison should fall, the idea that 
Hugenberg and the old Nationalists could stand in the breach 
is just ludicrous. Their wealth, in terms of the existing 
Capitalist system, is only equalled by their poverty of ideas 
and ideals. And, strange though it may sound, it is German 
idealism which is going to save the country, a ‘** National ” 
idealism which has nothing in common with the old jingo 
mood—it is much more like the spirit in which England 
elected her ‘‘ National” Government last October. No 
incident was more significant than Hitler’s studied aloofness 
from Hugenberg and the posse of disgruntled, fire-eating 
generals at the Harzburg gathering last October. 

Consider the weakness of Dr. Briining’s position. He is 
compelled to appeal to * international solidarity ” at a time 
when the nations are behaving like so many hedgehogs. 
Not only that, his S.0.S.—as he knows full well in his heart— 
is dead against the whole current of German public opinion. 
Psychologically, the nation gave up months ago any hope of 
salvation from outside, and each successive phase of the world 
crisis seems to have justified this popular feeling. 

The fiction is still maintained that the huge foreign debt 
of the country, payable in gold, must rivet Germany to the 
gold standard. But a country that has no credit and can 
no longer borrow—owing to the Hitler crusade and the general 
political situation—is compelled to mect her obligations 
abroad by means of a constantly renewed export surplus. 
And this is the moment when one country after another is 
piling up import restrictions and prohibitions that render all 
Germany's efforts fruitless. 

What does this mean? It means that, willy-nilly, Germany 
is being thrown back on her own resources—which are not 
to be despised. ‘The address given by Mr. Robert Boothby 
under the auspices of the Wirtschaftspolitische Gesellschaft, 
on January 14th, aroused considerable interest, especially 
his argument that Great Britain is being obliged to adopt 


— 


a policy of economic insulation. Similarly it is gene 
expected here that, at a given moment, Germany will ,— 
compelled to come off gold and perhaps later join with othe) 
countries in a new sterling standard. 

In his talk with foreign press representatives q 
December 10th, the Chane llor made a frank admission that, 
in the absence of international co-operation, there would E 
be no alternative but for each national unit to devise iy) 
own money and financial machinery. It is a horrifyin) 
thought to all who have been brought up on a belief in frp 
trade and the world’s financial solidarity—however mug) 
the facts might contradict it. Not so horrifying, howevye, | 
for the younger generation in any country, which has witnesgej | 
the gradual decay of that system—hence the Mosley Party) 
and other variants of Fascism ; not horrifying at all but o) 
the contrary a merciful release and a message of hope for, 
country which has suffered as Germany has since the War, 
There you have a sufficient explanation of the appeal of 
National Socialism. The Hitler Party is composed in th) 
main of persons for whom the existing “* Capitalist ” system 
could find no place, many of whom lost what fortune they 
had in the inflation period, while over 70 per cent. have 
never known what it is to have a regular job. With the 
financial bases of their existence crashing about their eax 
—for a second time—is it a wonder that every day sees ap 
increasing number of Germans prepared to take the leap 
into the future ?. There is no need for Hitler and his party 
to resort to illegal measures in order to obtain power. The 
self-regarding policy of the other nations is rapidly making 
him a present of it. 


sank i 


The Nazi programme is deliberately designed to appeal 
to the feelings of discontent and resentment of each section 
of the nation. It is, in a word, sheer demagogy. But one 
must distinguish the Movement, which has the sympathies 
of three-quarters of the nation, from the Party which vill 
fade away just as soon as its mission of ‘* awakening” is 
fulfilled. ‘* Hitlerism * may be said, in fact, to have already 
won the day—in the sense that its constructive economic 
ideas are now the common patrimony of all who have faith 
in a new Germany. The phrase, ‘‘ economic autarchy," 
meets the traveller in Germany wherever he goes. Con 
sidering Germany’s extensive share in world trade the very 
idea seems absurd, but then the same was being said about 
“free trade” England only a few months ago. For some 
such policy of minimizing foreign trade and expanding the 
home market—-plus close economic relations with Russia— 
there is ample support, outside the million who make up the 
National-Socialist Party.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your. CORRESPONDENT IN BERLIN, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe ‘“ Spectator,” JANUARY 28TH, 1832. 
THe WEATHER, 

On Thursday we had collected a whole bundle of paragraphs 
from our various gountry contemporaries, touching the extreme 
mildness of the season, the budding of flowers, the swelling of fruits, 
and various other symptoms of Spring, more becoming the soft and 
tearful April than her sullen and gusty sister January. We were smit 
with the laudable desire of proving to our readers and ourselves,—for 
we had some small doubts on the subject,—that old mother Winter 
had been scared away by the Cholera a month before her usual time ; 
when, lo! as we opened our eyes on the works of men yesterday, we 
perceived dimming our bricken landscape, ten thousand times ten 
thousand flakes of fast-falling snow! This waking reality, we need 
not say, put to flight our dreams of budding trees and pairing birds, 
for one week at least. The drift passed away as the day drove on, but 
it left the streets comfortless, the atmosphere raw and cold, and 
nothing tolerable in the wide region of sun and sea-coal but the 
fireside. 

THE Corron TRADE. 

The cotton trade has undergone revival during the last. three weeks; 





The spinning branch in particular has felt the advantage of this 
beneficial change, and the prospects for the spring are thought to bo 
very cheering. 

HERNE Bay. 

An attempt is now making to add to the number of our watering: 
places, which, as every extension of the healthful pleasures of an 
overgrown metropolis is important, seems to merit a short notice. The 
attempt to which we allude, isthe erection of a jetty for steam-ves- 
sels, and various accommodations for bathers and visitors, in pro- 
jection at the little village of Herne, at the bottom of the bay of 
the same name, 
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Country Life 


A LONDON BADGER. 

A while ago, some parade was made in the papers about a 
badger hunt at Roehampton. What happened was that a 
litter was bred in the garden of a Convent there and it was 
found, doubtless to the gardeners’ regret, that there was. not 
scope enough for the animals’ various activities. They were 
therefore caught up and transported. Not a badger, young 
or old, was left. It was surprising enough that so shy, and 
jn many places rare, an animal as the badger should delight 
to live in so populous a place and within a few yards of a 
popular road and omnibus route. It is more surprising that 
the badgers have reappeared, and have refused to be evicted. 
One, at any rate, has been seen this month in Roehampton 
Lane; and doubtless will bring a mate. We cannot but 
hope it will be welcomed. They are animals with a strong 
territorial bent, as was proved by the persistence of the 
badgers on Hampstead Heath, thought to be their last London 


stronghold. Nothing will keep a badger from his home 
earth, I have a vivid remembrance of trying to stop one 


returning to the pit from which he had been expelled. He 
took no more notice of shouts, a stick and an intervening 
fom than if the wind was blowing a bramble bush. Our 
naturalists talk about “ tropism” in animals. Here was a 
turning home at Jeast as obstinate and inveterate as the 
blindest reflex action of an insect; but it was more than 
either tropism or instinct. It was love of home. 
* * * * 

Farewent, TO WHEAT. 

Almost every day some new support is found for the view 
that wheat growing on British farms not only spells, but 
must spell ruin. The latest is Mr. Street, whose little book, 
Farmer's Glory (Faber and Faber, 7s. 6d.), has charmed the 
critics for other than critical reasons. The better pay, 
greater Ieisure and outside interests of the labourer have 
enforced a farming revolution apart from the collapse in 
grain values. The human change compels the adoption of 
new formulas, and the tragedy lies in this that there remain 
on the land a great number of people who never can accept 
the necessity. Out of his wide experience, Mr. Street, so far 
as he is critic, backs the theory on which—in spite of the 
wheat quota—-wide agreement is being reached, that wheat 
as a standard crop must go. He asks: “Is the idea of 
England becoming primarily a grass-farming country a bad 
one? Surely it would be using our land in the manner 
best suited to its climate, as well as growing those things 
that the consumer prefers?” If the question is qualified by 
adding ‘* fodder-farming”’ to grass-farming, agreement will be 
gencral, except in narrow areas of the Fastern counties, 

* * % 
A Pionrer County. 

The scene of Farmer's Glory is Wiltshire; and it may 
be worth while to point out that the county, always typical, 
is at present the battle-ground of all the rival systems. In 
Wiltshire Mr. Hosier invented and first practised his open-air 
“bails” and milking system. In Wiltshire is to be found 
one of the best examples of the very newest mechanization 
systems for prowing this condemned crop of wheat. In 
Wiltshire is the most lamentable picture of prairie farming 
that ever I saw; involving the destruction or mouldering of 
farm buildings and of hedges, the conversion of farm houses 
into dwelling houses for aliens, the collapse of a whole village, 
including the church, the abolition of the agricultural 
labourer, the substitution of foul and weedy grass for plough- 
land, And the grim confession must be made that probably 
the prairie farming shows the best balance-sheet. Once the 
whole community reserved their admiration for the men who 
“did well by the land.” ‘To-day in certain areas, the sur- 
Vivalists are those who do the land so badly that it ceases to 
be worth £5 an acre freehold. Mr. Street’s father in the 
days of Farmer’s Glory employed five men or so to the 
hundred acres. In the same county to-day one non-resident 
man with a horse suffices for a great many hundred acres. 

* * * * 
Timm AND RENT. 

On the question of tithe several questions are put by cor- 

respondents, All information can be got from the Ministry 


of Agriculture ; for though the pamphlet on the remission of 
tithe was withdrawn (partly at-any rate from reasons of 
economy) a typewritten sheet is available, in which the 
essential fact is explained that if the tithe exceeds two-thirds 
of the annual value of the lands (as assessed under Schedule B) 
remission may be obtained. The County Court has almost 
universally rejected such claims, and the lawyers discouraged 
others because the Schedule B assessment of annual value is 
so framed as to bear no particular relation to the practical 
value. That the rent is at 5s. or less an acre and the tithe 
6s. Gd. or more an acre provides no legal presumption that 
remission is obtainable. 
a ws ca * 

A Nerrie Cure. 

The finding of a remedy for nettles 
countrymen with an almost unholy glee. 
of those incredibly tough yellow roots, the astonishing speed 
of growth in the shoots, the venom of the leaves and the 
persistence of the stems in winter make the nettle an enemy 
indeed, though we ought to remember certain virtues: it 
is host to the loveliest of all our butterflies and there are some 
who find the young shoots (if the cook can be persuaded to 
deal with them) as good as spinach and more nourishing. 
One advantage of the chlorate of potash, which is found to 
destroy the nettle in its youth, is that it is not dangerous 
to animals. The spraying must be thorough and may need 
repetition. It need hardly be said that the longer established 
the nettles, the harder to kill; but the dose is more effective, 
even on the veterans, than the frequent mowings which have 
always been recommended as the best remedy. 


*& * * * 


has filled many 
The eradication 


Wuo Dip Ir? 

Who introduced the grey squirrel to Britain? It is 
commonly said that the crime was perpetrated (or the benefit 
conferred) by Lord Lilford and the Duke of Bedford, who 
as an abettor of the Zoo released it in London as well as in 
Bedfordshire. It has been stated this week that there are records 
of its existence in England more than a century ago. A 
similar controversy has arisen in regard to the little owl, 
sometimes called the Spanish owl, as the squirrel is called the 
Carolina squirrel. Whoever may have first introduced either 
or both, the multiplication of both is tolerably recent. In 
the case of the owl (a bird in which Lord Lilford delighted) its 
spread over the country was due to a very few imported pairs. 
A greater number of the squirrels were released, the greatest 
number, I think, at Woburn, where they became a nuisance, 
a cause of destruction to birds’ nests, and were annihilated. 

% a * * 

The squirrels—and in smaller number the owls—have 
their supporters, and both were introduced because their 
beauty and engaging ways pleased several great naturalists, 
including the late Lord Lilford and the Duke of Bedford. 
The charm of neither is in dispute. My own feeling is that 
neither species is harmful in moderate numbers. As soon as a 
species becomes very numerous it is apt to change its feeding 
habits by extension. This is most easily observed with the 
common rook. When the numbers grow very great the 
birds become as deadly enemies of eggs as the carrion crow. 
More than this: the potentially carnivorous animals, with a 
wide range of tastes, are apt to be more individual than the 
more specialized species. Just as there are odd foxes who 
prefer poultry to the rats that are the favourite dict of the 
Test, there are squirrels (red as well as grey) which acquire a 
habit of eating birds or peaches. Red squirrels, for example, 
have been seen raiding a rookery, and rooks (in my own 
neighbourhood) carrying pheasants’ eggs in their beaks. In 
some places both the little grey owl and the great grey 
squirrel multiplied excessively, as never have any native owls 
or the red squirrel. Hence their reputations. 

# * * * 
Precocious Sprinc. 

Portents of an abnormally carly season continue to multiply : 
birds are building; crocus, snowdrop, primrose, violet 
flower profusely, and the aconites and early varieties of 
crocus are over! Kven daffodils and doronicum are in bud. 

W. Beacn Tromas, 
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Letters to 


a, 


the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letiers «which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often 


cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we 


consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on ‘* News of the Weel:.’—-Ed. SeEcrator.| 


THE NEW NATIONAL SERVICE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.| 
Sir,—In the leading article of last week’s number of the 
Spectator you have set forth most clearly and cogently the 
purpose of the appeal which His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales made at the Albert Hall on January 27th. 

It is hoped that those who respond to it, and have made 
up their minds what they wish to do, will apply direct 
to the headquarters of the national organization concerned ; 
but we are also anxious to make it known that a Voluntary 
Service Bureau has been set up at 44 Russell Square, W.C.1, 
where those who are in need of further information can apply, 
--I am, Sir, &c., L. F. Exwis. 

National Council of Social Service, 

26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


“TAKE SIDES WITH HUMANITY ’”” 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 
Sir,—*‘ Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors ”— 
nothing goes more against the grain of human nature than to 
fulfil this petition of the pattern prayer. Whether between 
individuals or between nations, it requires a miracle of grace 
to practise mutual forgiveness. Yet such is the miracle which 
is indispensable if there is to be world recovery. 

Sir Walter Layton, who was described by his introducer as 
** a sane man in a mad world,”’ when he spoke last week at the 
dinner of the Eighty Club, said that a moratorium is no good, 
because it means waiting and prolonged suspense. *‘* My 
conclusion on reparations is this, that it is essential that there 
should be an agreement now which will enable reconstruction 
to begin again because we simply cannot wait for twelve 
months. It would be highly desirable if the whole thing were 
wiped out, because of the removing of a long-drawn-out source 
of irritation and a sense of war psychology.” 

This candid recognition of the problem as fundamentally ¢ 
spiritual one is in agreement with the testimony of the preacher 
at St. Bride’s (the journalists’ church) on the same day last 
week—that the great need in these days is that we should all 
learn to * let this mind be in us which was also in Christ Jesus.” 
* The one thing that can save the world from disaster is a 
return to simple faith and simple ways and an acceptance of 
the eternal power of God to change the hearts of men and of 
nations. We do not hear much about conversion in these days, 
the word for some of us savours of cant and people are shy of 
using it, and yet conversion on a colossal scale is the one real 
hope of the world to-day.”-—I am, Sir, &e., 

R. Mercer WILson. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 


Sirn,—The letter signed ‘“ Legion” in your issue’ of 
January 16th must have awakened many grateful responses 


among your readers. While the question of reparations is 
so much in the publie mind, and certain public organs are 
still attempting to maintain Germany’s capacity to pay, 
I think your readers may be interested in some typical 
material which has recently come to my hands from Germany. 

As a result of the September Emergency Decrees it is 
expected that in Prussia alone 7,600 young teachers will lose 
their positions. There are also some 10,000 fully-qualified young 
teachers, who have been waiting years to obtain their first post. 

Under the various Emergency Deereces, which have followed 
one another so swiftly, all Civil Servants suffered reductions of 
salary totalling 213 per cent. In the same category for 
reduction are all other Government and Local Authority 
employees not on the permanent staff of the pension list. 
All existing bargains relating to wage rates between organized 
employers and employees, federations of manufacturers, 
trades unions, &e., are cancelled, and a general cut of 15 per 
cent. in all grades is allowed. 

Space does not allow me to quote many instances of the dis- 
tress among the middle classes and intelligentsia generally, but 
these two may be taken as typical. A well-known professor, 


““a mind that has shaped our times,” rides to-day through th 
town on his bicycle, earning a few pfennige as a messenge, 
Another edueated man, formerly on the expert staff of a fir 
of builders, with years of experience in his profession, obtained 
temporary work at 250 marks per month and had to go and 
live in one of the poorest quarters of Berlin in a dwelling 
of two rooms and small kitchen, for which he paid a rent of 
50 marks per month. He is a married man with two sons, 
Last month he lost his job and is getting 16 marks per week 
relief. The latest information is that he has the possibility 
of work at 190 marks per month. If he is fortunate enough 
to get this, he will, after deducting taxes, rent, school fees 
and tram fares, have 50 marks per month left for clothing 
food, &c., for the family. 
It is indeed time that, to use ‘‘Legion’s”’ phrase, we took 
sides with humanity.’-—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bertua L. Bracey, 
Secretary, Committee on Economie 
Situation in Germany. 


“cr 


BIRTH CONTROL 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—-If you will allow me, I should like to thank Sir Jame 
Marchant for the courtesy of his letter. The value of his 
social service is of course well known to me. 

Upon the subject of birth control, if his view is, as | 
understand it to be, that parents, however gravely they 
may be afflicted, whether in body or in mind or in both, 
should be allowed to beget as many children as they may 
wish without restraint, I cannot agree with him; for his 
view seems to import the progressive degeneration of the 
race. ‘The means by which it is possible to limit the number 
of unfit children who are born into the world must be, and 
in some sense have already been, both scientifically and 
ethically considered ; you would not, I think, wish them 
to be discussed in your columns. But when Sir James 
Marchant asks who is entitled to ** deprive lawfully married 
citizens from having a child to succeed them,” the answer 
is the State. For it lies within the function of the State to 
prevent its citizens, and still more its diseased or disabled 
citizens, from doing wilful injury to the strength or happiness 
or morality of the national life.—-I am, Sir, «e., 

The Deanery, Durham. J. E. C. Weripon. 


|To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—The problem of checking the increasing number of 
mental and physical defectives urgently requires solution. 
At present there are more than 150,000 lunaties in England 
and Wales; and a vast number of children, more or Jess 
deficient, are maintained at public expense, many of whom 
will eventually become parents themselves. 

A typical instanee of such a marriage is mentioned by the 
author of Memories of Half a Century, who says that a certain 
Parish Clerk whom he knew, * had a half-witted son, and 
there was also in the village a half-witted girl, who lived 
with her married sister. She was so deficient that she could 
never be sent on an errand, thinking sixpence in copper of 
more value than a shilling in silver. One morning this 
half-witted couple disappeared. It turned out that they 
had waiked to Tadeaster, and got married at the Registry 
Office, for the girl had £20 a year of her own.” Can it be 
maintained that such a marriage is desirable ? 

The late Sir. K. Ray Lankestecr said that he anticipated 
a time when the production by careful and restricted breeding, 
of a sound and healthy population, would be recognized 
as being part of the duty of the makers and administrators 
of the law in civilized states; but without asking for any 
such drastic change in social habits as the Professor would 
doubtless recommend, it might perhaps be possible to prevent, 
without hardship, the marriage of persons who are ebviously 
unfit for the performance of the first purpose for which the 
Prayer Book tells us matrimony was ordained.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Eastbourne, WALTER CRrICKe 
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— 
THE ISSUE IN INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,—The behaviour of the panic-stricken Government has 
startled the nation and has compelled me to come out with the 
following message to my own people who have been provoked 
to intense indignation suppressed by force. 
“ Mahatmaji has been arrested without having been given a 


chance of coming to a mutual understanding with the Govern- 


4 ment. It only shows that of the two—partners in the building 
© of the history of India—the people of India can be super- 


' ciliously ignored according to our rulers. 


However, the fact 


' has to be accepted as a fact, and we must prove to the world 
» that we are important, more important than the other factor, 


\ which is merely an accident. 
' vent to a sudden fit of political insanity, blindly suicidal, a 


But if we lose our head and give 


reat opportunity will be missed. The despair itself should 
6h i 
4 give us the profound calmness of strength, the grim determina- 





tion which silently works its own fulfilment without wasting 
its resources in puerile emotionalism and self-thwarting de- 
structiveness. ‘This is the moment when it should be easy for 
us to forget all our accumulated prejudices against our kin- 
dreds, when we must do our best to combine our hands in 
protherly love, even with those who have roughly rejected 
our call of comradeship, when we must claim of ourselves an 
intense urge of co-operation with all different parts of our 
nation, This is the kind of catastrophe which rarely comes 
to a people, with a shock that brings to a focus our scattered 
forces and shortens the difficulties of our creative endeavour in 
the building of its freedom. 

“The primitive lawlessness of the law-makers should forcibly 
awaken us to our own ultimate salvation in a love undaunted 
by the menace of a power which barricades itself with an 
indiscriminate suspicion that its blind panic cannot define. 
This is the time when we must never forget our responsibility 
to prove ourselves morally superior to those who are physically 
powerful in a measure that can defy their own humanity.”— 
Jam, Sir, &e., RABINDRANATH 'TAGORE. 

Santi-Nikeian, Bengal. 

{Sir Rabindranath entirely misunderstands the duty of the 
Government of India to keep order for the sake of the whole 
people. It is doing so without any panic. Mr. Gandhi's 
arrest was plainly welcome to the prisoner.—Epb. Spectator.] 


{Vo the Editor of the Specratror.] 

Sirn,—Many of your regular readers must have been dismayed 
from time to time with the nebulous declarations of policy 
which have appeared in the articles of the Spectator, and the 
letters of Mr. J. W. A. Hunt are therefore by no means surpris- 
ing. : 
If, as you admit, the first duty of the Government of India 
is to govern, and if the authorities are compelled to take extra- 
ordinary measures owing to the deliberate action of the 
Congress Party, no good purpose can be served by tones of 
disapproval {however mild) of the precautions taken by the 
Viceroy. Would not the Spectator serve the cause of India 
better by being absolutely frank in this matter, and boldly 
pointing out that the Congress Perty are to blame for making 
the Ordinances necessary ? 

Tam by no means a “ die-hard,” but I would like to see some 
evidence that the Congress Party has ability to do something 
else besides ‘* non-co-operation.”” We have looked in vain for a 
single constructive proposal from the Congress leaders. Mr. 
Gandhi has been excessively critical, and nothing else. Judging 
from the history of recent years Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues 
would be complete failures as administrators—it is a form of 
exercise they have never even attempted. 

You, Sir, state that ‘‘ there can be no working settlement 
Which simply ignores so large a population as Mr. Gandhi and 
the Congress Party represent.” Any “ ignoring ” has not been 
the fault of the British Government, or the Government of 
India, but has been due to the complete refusal, or inability, of 
the Congress Party to co-operate, and to accept a share of 
Tesponsibility. ‘* Non-co-operation,” of course, is so much 
easier and provides a very convenient escape when in a 
dilemma ! 

I submit—cannot the Spectator be candid in this matter and 
fay so?—I am, Sir, &c., FRANK ATKINSON. 

Goole, 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sm,—In your footnote to Mr. Hunt’s letter in your issue of 
January 16th you say, “so large a section of the population 
as Mr. Gandhi and the Congress Party represent.” It has 
always been a puzzle to those who have lived long in India 
to find out who are represented by the Congress delegates, 
There is the nominal four annas subscription as a franchise, 
but no accounts have been published to disclose how many 
the subscribers are. My own experience during twenty-five 
years in India was that a Congress delegate might pose as 
representing a District when the time, place and details of 
his election were known to less than a dozen persons. In 
one district where the population was over half a million 
our delegate was chosen by five or six fellow-vakils, one of 
whom told me about the “ election.” 

Mr. Gandhi has specifically stated that he represents the 
** depressed classes.” The ‘ depressed classes”? have quite 
as specifically repudiated his representation of them.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. Tempest REIiy, 

Cliff Castle, Seaton, Devon. (I.C.S., Retired ) 


” 


BIOLOGY AND “THE YELLOW PERIL” 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—Recent events in Manchuria have led me to reflect 
upon the position of the Mongolian races in relation to future 
world dominion. I will not repeat the views of Lafcadio 
Hearn expressed in his essay “* China and the Western World ” 
which appeared nearly forty years ago, but there are reasons 
which lead one to similar conclusions. 

The Mongol occupies an area of the earth varying between 
polar and equatorial climate. He is a colonist in the true 
sense, in that wherever he goes he can live and increase and 
neither his mind nor his body appears to be affected by 
change of habitat. He appears able to live and work well on a 
mere fraction of a European’s daily food and can undercut 
most sources of human labour. 

It has been said that the Chinese can never become a world 
power because they lack sense of political unity. Civil wars 
of recent years tend to confirm this, but may not their political 
disunity be their biological strength ? Unrest means movement. 
During the last thirty years the colonizing Chinese have 
flowed steadily into the Malay States, where there are now as 
many Chinese as Malays. The Chinese run much of the finance 
of the country, they keep the stores and of some menial 
tasks such as cooking they have the monopoly. The British 
flag flies over Malaya and the Chinese are content, for they have 
accomplished a biological invasion. 

The Chinese are on the move in Siberia. That immense 
country is very thinly populated, yet comparatively fertile. 
There are to-day thriving village communities in parts where 
no human being was ten years ago. Again, in Manchuria, 
there were two million immigrants during the period 1927-29, 
which is as much as Canada added to her population by immi- 
gration and natural increase combined in the period of her 
greatest expansion 1901-1911. 

We are conversant with the spread of the Japanese on the 
western coast of America. From Alaska to Chile he is there 
to stay, for he is ready to do many things the white races 
appear to think not worth while, for instance the Japanese 
run the strawberry gardens of California. It is difficult to 
see how bans on immigration can possibly stem this tide of 
humanity so well versed in the art of existence. The birth 
rate in Japan is still increasing, yet owing to industrialization, 
the Japanese have barely started to colonize. Do we estimate 
fairly the biological strength of the Mongolian peoples ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., F. Fraser DARLING. 

King’s Buildings, University of Edinburgh. 


ECONOMY AND EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sim,—Under this heading on January 16th you say that 
the elementary school teacher is paid an insufficient salary, 
that he gives freely of his spare time, and that his claims must 
be the first to be considered, &c. On what grounds do you 
make these statements? Are not the elementary school 
teachers the best paid community in the country? Their 
week is only five days, their day from 9 a.m. to 3.45 p.m, 
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with several intervals including an hour for lunch. Also: 


they have long school holidays. In what profession in the 
world is there so much leisure? Compare their lot with that 
of a Public School master, whose education has been costly, 
whilst the elementary school teacher is educated free, 
out of public funds.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

ONE oF YouR READERS. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sim,—In your issue of January 23rd, ‘‘ Old Reader” says : 
‘** Without any details before me, am I not right in stating 
that pre-War salaries were raised 150 per cent ? ” 

If “Old Reader” will apply to the National Union of 
Teachers, they will furnish him with the correct figures, which 
show clearly that thousands of teachers in this country are 
paid starvation wages.—I am, Sir, &c., New READER. 


MACHINERY IN AGRICULTURE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,—In a recent article Sir Daniel Hall puts forward the 
contention that the adoption, on a widespread scale, of 
machinery in agriculture, must of necessity reduce the number 
of workers employed. I would suggest that this is a complete 
misconception of what is happening and what is likely to 
happen under a system of power farming. 

From the nation’s point of view, mechanical cultivation 
offers the very important advantage of enabling second and 
third class land to be kept in arable at times when it would 
otherwise be thrown down to grass. A thousand acres of 
moderate land so treated will often retain no more than a 
shepherd and his boy in employment. The same farm run by 
mechanical means for cereal growing will keep not less than 
four men in regular well-paid employ and provide harvest 
work for some additional hands. The matter need not rest 
there, however, for if in addition to growing cereals cheaply. 
the farmer elects to convert them into any form of animal 
produce, employment is at once found for many more workers. 

It is the exception, where power farming methods are in 
force (apart from highly specialized cereal farms) to find any 
diminution in the total number of hands employed. The labour 
saved by mechanical aids is diverted by the enterprising farm 
manager into more productive channels, where the men can 
earn—-in the true sense of the word—bigger returns for their 
work.—I am, Sir, &e., D. N. McHarpy, N.D.A., A.LA.E. 

Engineering Dept., Harper Adams Agricultural College. 


CO-OPERATORS AND THE INCOME TAX 
|To the Editor of the Serecrxvor.] 

Sir,—The writer of your “* News of the Week,” in dealing 
with the question of Income Tax on co-operative store profits, 
assumes that these profits are the result solely of sales made to 
members. Is it not the case that to a large extent the profits 
are made on sales to non-members, viz, the general public ? 
co-op. stores are public shops, in the profits of which members 
only share. Should they not be confined to dealing with 
their own members only or else pay tax on their profits as 
other shopkeepers do ?—-I am, Sir, &c., F. G. KEEN. 

Studland, Wilkie Road, Birchington. 


|To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sir,—The Spectator has so consistently looked askance at all 
proposals to tax the people’s food that I am a little surprised 
that you should extend even a limited consideration to the 
idea of taxing the reserve funds of co-operative societies. Ff, 
as you say, Co-operative societies do not (one might say 
cannot) make profits, and if their reserves are merely a 
portion of a fund which is not built up out of profits at all, 
how can a part be liable when the whole is not? Trading 
concerns consistently agitate for specially lenient treatment 
of their reserves, which are- undoubtedly built up out of 
taxable profits. Are we asked to believe that such reservation 
jis a virtue for a trading company and a vice for a co-operative 
society ? Apparently we are, 

Mr. Bonar Law had a short way of dealing with fallacies, 
and IT well remember his comments to me on this one in 
connexion with the 1917 Budget, when co-operative trade 
vas under discussion: “ Apart from  justice--the most 
faporlant thing of all—alwavs remember that a tax on these 





societies would .be a tax on the people’s food. They dey 
mainly in food.” ee 
Co-operative societies are engaged in supplying food | 
about one half of the whole population. They are the Do 
man’s grocer, and if you tax the grocer you tax the grocerix 
This is what food taxers wish to do. They are quite Con 
sistent, but hitherto the Spectator has never hesitated te » 
that they are wrong.—I am, Sir, &c., G. W. Curr, 7 


883 Cadogan Place, S.W.1. a 
MR, LYTTON STRACHEY : 
|To the Editor of the Specrator.] J 


Sir,—The loss which the early death of Lytton Strachey hal 
inflicted upon English literature has been regretfully acclaingi)_ 
by the younger of his contemporary crities ; but perhaps iti_ 
still better recognized among his elders, who are able to take) 
longer, perspective view of his influence upon the art ¢@ 
biography. We, who were brought up under the shadow of tly 
ponderous, double-volumed ** Life and Letters,” have melay.) 
choly recollections of the law of false modesty and fale) 
praise, under which the art of revelation was smother) 
beneath the artifice of concealment. That dreary waste 
unrelated facts and pretentious correspondence, relieved by; 
scattering of anecdotes, was tough soil to conquer and subdue 
but Lytton Strachey conquered it, and revolutionised moden 
biography in the process. As careers develop nowadays, ly 
was late in getting to work; and the delay was all to th 
advantage of his craft. He brought to his desk experience iy 
the ways of life: familiarity with the best models of Englis; 
and French expression ; above all, a glowing conviction thi: 
character is the one thing that counts in life, and that even th 
seeming-simplest character is compact of various and contené: 
ing elements. If to these other gifts he added in a douli 
measure an air of irony and detachment, his was an irony thi 
was never far removed from pity, and a detachment thi 
held his subject at arm’s length, only to place him, with « 
gesture of discreet propriety, in his true relation to the worll 
around him. He was the citizen of an intellectual republic) 
which was breaking free from the tyranny of hypocrisy ani 
pretence ; and, if he showed himself at times over-satisfied a 
his superiority to the weaknesses of the preceding generation, 
he was never blind to the risks and penalties of revolution. Hi 
stood at the parting of the ways, looking before and after) 
there was as much tenderness in his retrospect as hope in hi} 
outlook, 

Lytton Strachey founded a school, and his example is alread) 
in danger from the excesses of discipleship. Reaction is certail 
but biography will never return to its old, hide-bound tradition 
of the funeral oration and the epitaph. The pity is that hi 
did not live long enough to establish the ground he had won} 
He had done much, but there was yet more to do, the appreci 
tion of which adds so heavily to the prevailing sense of loss 
I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR WaAUvGH, 


BISHOP GORE 

| Vo the Editor of the Specraron.] 

Sir,—Will you allow me briefly to supplement the notice ( 
Bishop Gore’s death which appeared in last week’s Spectator: 
During the last seven years of the Bishop’s life I had the 
happiness of being closely associated with him in the work 
of Grosvenor Chapel ; and I have been trying to estimate th 
causes of his profound influence on the spiritual and _ soci 


life of his time. I think I should put first his devotion top 


sound principles. He had no toleration for shams or shalloy 
thinking. He had a way of piercing right through to tl 
heart of things, and extracting what was essential. An 
when he had once decided that a certain way of thinking 0 
a course of action was right, nothing could defleet him fron 
it. Moreover, he demanded from other people the sincerit) 
which marked his own character. We loved him dear 
and delighted in his wit, his learning and his saintliness ; bu! 
we had to be very careful of our words and sentiments whel 
we were with him. The same “ sound principling ” mad 
him obedient to constituted authority, even when he disliked 
what was demanded, so long as it was just; and made hit 
also as a diocesan bishop a good deal of a disciplinarian, {0 
all his love of those who served under his rule. 

And, secondly, Bishop Gore had a singular gift of expositiot 
particularly of hard subjects, His commentaries ‘on th 
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sermon on the Mount and other books of the New Testament 
are now famous, and are models of the praetical applieation 
of Christian principles to life. It is not too much to say that 
he reinterpreted the New Testament to thousands of men 
and women. So with his sermons; these were attractive in 
style and felicitous in phrasing, and every hearer was conscious 
of the strong personality behind them. But their chief power 
was that they made religion deeply interesting to intelligent 
people, caused it to live freshly, and showed how it could be 
made practical in life. 

And, thirdly, the Bishop himself translated into living the 
principles he held and expounded, Little hes been written 
since his death of his foundation of the Community of the 
Resurrection, which is perhaps the greatest of all his creations. 
The society started many years ago as a group of friends at 
Radley, and grew into a large body of Mission Priests now 
established at Mirfield, with branches in London and South 
Africa, and members in many parts of the world. Formed 
on the basis of Gore’s own liberal catholicism and_ social 
ideals, it is now a strong force in the Anglican Communion. 
It seems to many of us well adapted to meet the needs of our 
day, combining a disciplined life with a clear sense of the 
needs of the modern world, As such it well represents the 
mind which formed it. 

It is hard for us who owed so much to Bishop Gore to 
realize that he has gone from our sight. It was said a few 
days ago by a friend and disciple that we feel as though a 
great old tree, which had dominated the landscape for as 
long as we could remember, had fallen at last.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Liddon House, W.1. Francis UNDERUILI. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.} 
Sir,— May I add one memory to the many tributes to the 
great scholar-saint ? [| first met him at one of the informal 
meetings which planned the great enterprise of Copec. He 
sat smoking in a corner, silent and rather depressed. Someone 
suggested that if each person present would voluntarily 
renounce some luxury or comfort, this spiritual effort would 
ensure Copee’s suecess. The Bishop’s approval was awaited. 
He emerged from meditation and said: ‘ Putting my pipe 
out won’t do much to bring in the Kingdom of God.” Yet 
I think we all felt that the author of this unsuitable utterance 
had more first-hand experience of renunciation than anyone 
else in the room. Bishop Gore was in fact essentially, 
though never assertively, a “ religious ” ; and here I believe 
was the source and support of his influence. “~* Particular 
vows,” said a Father of his community to me, “ seem hardly 
needed when one gives one’s whole life.’ That sentence 
sums up the founder’s real career,—I am, Sir, &e., 
50 Campden Hill Square, W.8. EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


5 v ‘ ‘ . 7’ ‘ id ’ ’ 
ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.} 
Sir,—Vast sums are spent in England on the education of 
the people. The comments quoted below come from the 
visitors’ book in a Cornish chureh which I recently visited, 
They would seem to show that, if the aesthetic appreciation 
of those taught in the schools has been awakened, we have 
still some way to go before the expression of this awakening 
ean be suitably set down in words. It should be explained 
that the visitor writes his name in the first column and in the 
second records his reaction to the beauty round him, 
I append a selection : 
“Quite quiet” 
* A Garden of God? 
“Very much so” 
“_— ditto —”’ 
“planed skillfully ” (sic) 
we 
“ Lovely (Sidesman C. of FE.) ” 
‘too beautiful to express ” 
‘*same here ”” 
** How beautiful are thy 
courts after an absence of 
20 years !”’ 
** Pax vobiseum ”’ 
‘« Unique—-very ” 
‘literally beautiful. 
We may well feel * Cart est la pour quon le voie el non pos 
pour quon en parle ~-ou méme éerive !—-I am, Sir, &e., 
PF. M. Exwanns, 


se 


New University Clb, St. Fames’s Street, 


COWPER’S MEMORY 
[To the Editor of the Specrsror.] 
Sir,—That Cowper is forgotten can scarcely be maintained 
when it is remembered that some of his hymns are sung 
wherever the English language is used in worship. The Church 
Hymnary which is used by the Church of Scotland and many 
other Presbyterian Churches for instance, has seven well- 
known hymns by Cowper, while the Church of Ireland Church 
Hymnal has six.—I am, Sir, &e., R. B. 


A CHARGE OF PROFANITY 
|To the Editor of the Seecrator.]| 
Sir,—It would be an act of kindness on your part if you could 
prevent your correspondents from indulging in irreverent 
allusion to Holy Scripture. I imagine that many others, 
besides myself, were offended by the profane use made in 
the otherwise delightful article in your issue of January 23rd, 
entitled “Ireland: The Re-Creators”’ of the very sacred 
story of the massacre of the Bethlehem babes.—I am, Sir, &e., 
The Vicarage, Penzance. Frep R. Carr, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
A Tarirr ON Bricks. 

Bricks from Belgium are being dumped into this country 
by tens of millions. The increase of the numbers of these 
imported bricks within the past three months is simply 
appalling. In this village we have three large brickyards, 
but the Belgian bricks are dumped here for less than half the 
price of those made here. Bricks are a commodity which 
ought to have a high tariff put on them.—J. P. Bacon Putiuirs, 
Burgess Hill, Sussex. 

A Request. 

Will Miss Constance Jenkins, whose poem (‘* The Star ”’) 
was published in our issue of December 12th, 1931, kindly 
forward her address to the Editor of the Spectator ? 


The Brynmawr Appeal List 


Total acknowledged in the Spectator of January 23rd was 
£1,515 16s. 2d. 


f a. d. “ English Wellwishers from 
M. B. oe ce TCG e Switzerland,’ B. C. W.. A. 
C. M. C. e ve 1010-0 Tonks, Anonymous (Crewe), 
R. Fulton Cutting... 10 0 0 £1; * Chateau d’Oex,”’ 
Sir William Burton 1 0 0 Anonymous, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. 
Anonymous (Menton) 10 O 0 W. M. Crook, M. C. F., T. & 
Miss Edith A. Onions 10 O O B. B., Miss M. O. Home, 
Le. 2 i ae 5 0 0 Miss Eyre, M. O. J., Miss 
W.ASW. 26 ee & @ @ Lewis, A.G.G., 10s.; Anony- 
A. R. B. ee oe 44 0 mous (Scotland), 7s. 6d. ; 
B. M. C. ie oe 24 K. B., Miss Luscomb, A. €. R., 
Miss J. ©. Chadwick S 3 * Wick,”’ Ss. | js. 
W.E. Wakerley .. 2 2 0 “In Memory of a brave 
** Llyn Tegid ” we ~ 2B Welshwoman,” No. 30, 
Lk. D. Wi. or os s. 0» 0 K. E. M., K. P. L., 2s. 6d. 
SERIO, si -_ > 0 O 5 = 
Mrs. Knowles 2 0 0 £121 18 6 
Anonymous  (Pem- — - 
bury) oe oe ou, <a Total at time of 
K. M. P. oe 110 0 going to press £1,637 14 8 
D. W. M., Miss Irene Sloeock, ——__—. . 
£1 1s.; H. Bowman Armitage, joots to the value of £3 5a. Ltd. 
J. Walkington, F. & D. A., have been kindly sent by 





TW. LH €&A. LH. B.S., R. Winkler, Esq. 


Poetty 


Country Churchyard 


AMONG the ransacked phantoms come, 
and further pillage all they own, 

covet the dead who make their dumb 
apotheosis from the stone, 


Drowned deep and lowered to the root, 
compelled, they clamber to my voice, 
and from the seraph and the brute 
grant me the undiscovered choice, 


They rise who summon our desire, 
and having risen we shall raid 
and seize the orphie tongues of fire 
and fathom wonder in the shade, 
Ips Graves. 


an. def 
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““Spectator’’ Competitions 
RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. 

pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 


words must be counted and the number given. 


right to print or quote from any entry. 
into on the subject of the award. 


The name and address, or 

When a word limit is set 
Prizes may be divided at the 
The judgo reserves the 


The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (——). 


Competition No. 42 (Ser sy “ Duett.”) 
‘Two Prizes of £1 1s. each are offered for two thumbnail 
essays: (1) on seeing the French Art Exhibition ; (2) on 
not seeing the French Art Exhibition. No essay may 
exceed 150 words. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, February Ist, 


1932. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
February 13th, 1932. 


2s Gf . ” 
Competition No. 43 (Ser sy “ Carp.”) 
A prize of £2 2s. is offered for the best list of five social 
customs or institutions which m the opinion of com- 
— should be discontinued. Reasons need not 
€ Piven. 

[intries must be received not later than Monday, February 8th, 
1932. Tho result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
February 20th, 1932. 

The result of Competition No. 41 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Limerick Competition No. 13 


A prize of £1 Is. is offered each week for a new and 
original English Limerick verse on some subject dealt 
with in the current number of the Spectator. The 
thirteenth of these competitions closes on Monday, 
February 8th, 1932. Entries should be marked on the 
envelope “ Limerick No. 13.” 

The result of the eleventh of these competitions will be 
announced in our next issue. 

{It is requested that to facilitate the work of the 
judges, entrics should, when possible, be submitted on 
postcards. | 


Report of Competition No. 40 


(ReporT AND AWARD By “ Canp.”’) 
A prize of £2 2s. was offered for the best rendering of a 
Shakespearean lyric in the form and idiom of the modern 
dance song. 

Too many competitors forgot that in a satisfactory parody ta 
retain the spirit of the original is more important than to indulge 
in humorous inconsequence, however intrinsically witty. The 
winner, indeed, was the only one who managed to combine 
humour and reasonable accuracy. The entries of I. Macnaghten, 
Miss V. Joscelyn, E. B. C. Thornett, M. E. Bellhouse, 
“* Ophelia,” ‘* Umbered Wolf,” and ‘‘ Sosial ” are commended ; 
and the prize goes to Mr. Attila A. Vandal, Carrickmore, 
Lo. Tyrone, Ireland. 

THE WINNING ENTRY. 
{Kine Henry VIII, Act 3, Scene 1. 
Orpheus with his lute made trees 
And the mountain tops that freeze 
Bow themselves. .. . J 
Say, Orpheus is the guy for your party. 
If he totes his saxophone 
liven old Aunt Tabby feels real hearty 
When that weapon gives a moan or a groan, 
First he goes prf-uMPH 
(Pump, pump), 
And the hills lose their hump 
(Kerblump), 
And the trees and the seas and the mites in the chocse 

All go goosey at the knees 

Aud they lose their blues, and they cry, “ That’s grand, 

Old Orp.’s the only worth-while nigger in the whole dam band.” 

if the sky is looking grey and sooty, 

Just dial, ‘“‘ Orpheus 809,” 
Make a dato with your cutie. 
The blues will fly before the sweet sunshine, 

Ain't it fine ? 
ives @ growl 

(Hooo-Hocs), 

The winds all howl 
(Boo-Hoo), 


When he g 


And the waves in the caves, and the cops with their staves, 
And the Kings and Queens and Knaves 

All yell out, “Oh, My! WOW! I'm feelin’ queer. Say, why, 
When that Orpheus bird gets busy, you gotta hop or die.” ' 


Result of Limerick Competition No. 10 
Tne most popular subjects this week were Brenting, Drink 
and the Nation, The Heavens Declare, and The Issue jn 
India. 

The prize is awarded to IK. M. Peace, 1 Wollaston Road 
Cambridge ; and “ Banna,” G. A. Hicks, W. A. Rathkey, 
H. C. M., C. J. Galpin, W. Hodgson Burnet, and Helen K, 
Mundy are commended. 

THE WINNING ENTRY. 
P. Cotcuicus (page 44). 
When the voice of the pheasant is heard 
In your home, to revolt is absurd ; 
"Tis mere folly to dare 
To deny him your Chair 
When the Bench is supporting the bird ! 
K. M. Peacx, 
Highly Commended: 
THE HEAVENS DECLARE (page 34). 
There once was a sign in the sky, 
A portent that something drow nigh : 
A text out of Genesis ? 
| read again ‘* Guinness’s ”’— 
And passed on relieved with a sigh, 
Banna, 
BrRENTING (page 35). 
lf [ footslog, I “‘ mike ” or I “ hike.” 
Ji [ pushwheel, then clearly I “ bike.” 
If I yodel, I ‘‘ brent,” 
Well, I don’t care a cent. 
Till brent and I'll hike—.c., ‘* brike.” 
C. J. Garr, 
Tur HEAVENS DectLARE (page 34). 
Tf the buyer of space will apply 
To the Owner of space up on high, 
He will read of damnation, 
Perverse generation, 
That looks for a sign in the sky ! 
G. A. Hicks, 
PROHIBITION VETOED IN FintAnp (page 34). 
Said one Finn to another, ‘‘ We think 
What harm can there be in a drink ; 
So long as we fin’sh 
Before we dimin’sh 
The flory of Ginland in clink !”’ 
W. A. Rataxey, 
THE Issvrz In Inp1A (page 37). 
Sir,— Vide licentious repressions, 
Please do not debauch with aggressions ; 
‘We Babus a Nation!” 
Is best peroration 
To noble Lord Irwin’s concessions. 
HURREE CHUNDER MOOKERJER, 
Mr. Lioyp Grorce’s Return (page 45). 
{‘‘ Where his seat in the House will be is not clear.”—Avsrrex.] 
Just exactly where L.-G. will sit 
Doesn't interest me, Sir, a bit. 
I am waiting to see 
Who will sit on L.-G. 
For I hear he’s remarkably fit. 
W. Hopcson Burnet, 








CHRISTMAS COMPETITION 


Tue Editor of the Spectator offers a first prize of £10 ros. 
and a second prize of £5 ss. for a short story of not more 
than 1,500 words, written in English. Entries should be 
typed or legibly written on one side of the paper only, and 
should reach the Editor not later than February tst, 1932. 
Envelopes should be clearly marked “ Christmas Competi- 
tion,” The result will be announced in our issue of March 5th, 

No stories can be returned. The winning two entries will, 
if of sufficient merit, be published in the Spectator, 
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The Lesson of the Somme 


ory of the Great War. Military Operations: France 
and Belgium, 1916. Compiled by Sir James EK. Edmonds. 
(Macmillan. 12s. 6d. “Appendices, 7s. 6d. Maps, 5s. 6d.) 


Hist 


«+ War's sweet to them that never tried it,” says Edie 
Ochiltree. TEven for those who did try it sixteen years ago 
it is, if not sweet, at least interesting to look back on its 
horrors, its monotonies and its excitements. Those who 
care to fight their battles over again, and those of the younger 
veneration who are curious to know what the Great War was 
really like, will equally be enthralled by the adtnirable history 
which General Edmonds has now, in its fifth volume, brought 
up to the beginning of the Somme battles. THis lucid, though 
condensed, narrative, based on an immense variety of 
individual records as well as official documents, deserves to 
yank with the work of the best military historians. Though 
deliberate “ purple patches” are fewer than in Napier, 
Sir James Edmonds has Napier’s faculty of making sober 
and. restrained words depict the most tremendous realities, 
alike to “ those who were there and those who were not.” 
The separate volume of appendices, with a selection of con- 
temporary documents, and the case of maps, again reflecting 
the utmost credit on the patient labour of Major A. F. Becke, 
will be invaluable to military students. But for the general 
reader the main volume, with its numerous sketches, is 
complete in itself, and it contains a story which, in its 
glorification of apparently unprofitable labour and wasted 
courage, vields to nothing in our island’s annals. 

Many readers will turn first to the last chapter, in which 
Sir James Edmonds indicates the lessons which may be 
drawn from the splendid failure of July Ist, 1916, when 
sixty-four battalions went over the top and very few came 
back. Everyone knows that the net result was a failure— 
some even call it a defeat. Only on the extreme right was 
any important sector of the German front line captured, and 
there were nearly sixty thousand casualties—four times those 
of Waterloo. At this cost two lessons were learnt by the 





One was that troops could not advance 
over the open against machine-guns. Very likely the corps 
commanders knew that in advance. At Thiepval—where 
the writer’s battalion lost five-sixths of its fighting strength 
in half an hour—* only bullet-proof soldiers” could have 
taken the position, as Sir James Edmonds says, with one of 
the touches of Archimedean humour which agreeably diversify 
his pages. What our leaders did not foresee was the ineffective- 
ness of the week of bombardment, which was expected so to 
cow the enemy that the troops, thoughtfully loaded with 
sixty-six pounds per man, need only walk slowly over to 
occupy the ruined trenches. The second lesson of the Somme 
was that the Germans, who had had eighteen months to dig 
into the firm chalk, had the sense to hide their machine-guns 
from the shell storm, and that they could climb up forty feet 
quicker than our troops could walk three hundred yards. 
Perhaps this might have been learnt at less expense, but the 
tank and the creeping barrage were the ultimate outcome of 
the lesson. It must be remembered that Haig and Rawlinson, 
who both had some inkling of the possibilities, were overruled 
in their wish to attack in the dim dawning, before the gunners 
could see clearly. 


higher command. 


The only justification of the continued battles on the Somme, 
costly as they were and bull-headed as they might seem to a 
Napoleon, is to be found in the numerous passages where 
Sir James Edmonds indicates that the breaking of the German 
morale, which led to the easy victories beginning on August 8th, 
1918, was started by the long-drawn-out agony of the Somme. 
German writers call it ** the blood-bath ” ; the heading given 
it in many of their regimental histories is “ the hell of the 
Somme.” In this sense the young, gallant lives thrown 
away against uncut wire and blasted by machine-gun fire— 
like rows of candles in front of a garden-hose—were not 
wholly wasted. But it is diflicult to rise from these painfully 
fascinating pages without wishing that we could for once 
have been as wise before the event as we are after it. 


Shakespeare’s Ghost 


Literary Detection. A Symposium on Macbeth. By the Rt. 
Hon. J. M. Robertson. (George Allen and Unwin. — 6s.) 
Exit Shakspere. By Bertram G, ‘Vheobald, B.A. (Cecil Palmer. 


2s. 
penare De Vere. By George Frisbee. (Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d.) 
So long as the English language endures, one supposes, there 
will not be wanting critics to contest the authorship of the 
Shakespeare plays. That particular crotchet, no doubt, will 
outlast the changing fortunes of literary fashion and pursue the 


innocent reader to the end of time. No escap.ng these 
enthusiasts. And = sinee, to them, this maiter is of some 


importance, the least the reviewer can do is to give a hearing, 
even if he enter a caveat to the effect that this particular 
controversy, of all literary controversies, appears to the layman 
the most barren, the most petty and, in the end, the least 
worthy of the genuine talents which have been expended on if. 

Mr. Robertson, of course, is not concerned to show that 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare, or anything of that sort. His 
interest is in textual criticism pure and simple, in the careful 
sifting of true Shakespearian material from doubtful and 
definitely alien matter, and the attribution of the latter, so far 
as possible, to specific hands. In this he is helped by a sound 
critical judgement, an accurate sense of verse rhythms, and an 
unrivalled knowledge of the Elizabethan drama. His subject 
this time is Macbeth, a play which offers unusual scope to the 
critic bent on disintegration. The Witch Scenes, the Ser- 
yeant’s speech in Act I, the Porter’s Scene and the long scene 
between Maleolm and Macduff in Act IV have long been sus- 
pect and Mr. Robertson rejects them all. The Witches, 
following recent critical opinion, he traces straight to 
Middleton, finding their spiritual home, if not their origin, in 
that author’s play The Witch. The bleeding Sergeant he 
connects, through similarities of diction and phraseology, with 
the Pyrrhus speech in Hamlet, and suggests a common author 
for the two, though no dramatist is definitely indentified. In 
dealing with the Porter, Mr. Robertson is on more dangerous 
ground, and his arguments carry less conviction, He direcily 


accuses Middleton of being the author of the scene, but adduces 
little in support of this belief beyond categorical denials of the 
various reasons which have hitherto been advanced for findin~ 
it Shakespearian. Coleridge, of course, rejected the bulk of the 
speech as spurious, but the majority of critics since have 
followed De Quincey and accepted it as genuine. Inevitably 
the matter is largely a personal one, dependent on how the 
affects you from a dramatic point of view. Mr. 
Robertson finds it crude and vulgar, an irrelevant piece of 
“cheap farce” thrown in at a unweleome moment. 
Others have found it a necessary relief to the horror of the 
preceding scene, a fine use of dramatic contrast and even “2 
dramatic stroke of the greatest genius.” The individual 
reader and playgoer must decide for himself: for once textual 
criticism can do little to help him. 


seene 


most 


Leaving the Porter Mr. Robertson passes to the main theme 
of his book, the contention that the Folio Macbeth is a recast of 
an eurlicr play on the same subject, probably by Kyd. In 
support of this he quotes many interesting parallels between 
Macbeth and the plays Arden of Feversham, Soliman and 
Persida and A Warning for Faire Women, all of them almost 
certainly by Kyd, and all published prior to 1606. Mr. 
Robertson finds it inconceivable that Shakespeare should have 
* jifted * the quoted passages from these different plays, and 
postulates an intermediate Macbeth, circa 1595, which Shakes- 
peare was later set to revise, as the only possible solution. 
This is ingenious, but surely hardly necessary. There seems 
no reason why Shakespeare should not have been 
consciously or unconsciously, the matter of carlier plays which 
he had seen or read, especially since we know that the Warning 
was one of the plays performed by the company for which he 
worked. Mr. Robertson glosses over this possibility by saying 
that it is unbelievable, without adducing any more cogent 
reasons for this view than the assertion that Shakespeare did 
not “ go about picking from Kyd.” True; but the parallels, 
close as they aye, do not really justify the use of such positive 


echoing, 
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terms as “ pick” or “ lift.’ “ Echo *” is a far more accurate 
word, but the author somehow manages to assume that 
Shakespeare was never guilty of this particular form of literary 
plagiarism. In any case there are one of two further clues 
which have escaped even the eagle eye of Mr. Robertson, and 
these, taken in conjunction with his own invaluable data, may 
one day prove successful in finally clearing up the mystery. 

Mr. Theobald is a Baconian and the author of Francis 

Bacon Concealed and Revealed, published a year ago. In 
“ait Shakspere, however, his object is merely to present, 
in a clear and simple form, the sum of the evidence against the 
Stratfordian position, without definitely postulating an 
alternative. Such a book would have commanded respect 
had_ it been treated critically and without bias, for the purely 
negative evidence in the case is uncomfortably strong. But 
Mr. Theobald unfortunately does not keep his personal 
feelings in the background, and allows them to lead him 
into exaggerations, contradictions and periodical misstate- 
ments which mar his case. It is unlikely, for example, that 
if ‘Shakspere”’ the actor were ‘an unlettered peasant” (p. 4) 
he would also be “a good business man” (p. 42); it is not 
true that there is no warrant for assigning the early Hamlet 
to Kyd: and it is gross exaggeration to pretend that it is 
possible to fix ‘Shakspere’s’ character from the monument in 
Stratford Church: ‘“ there’s no art to find the mind’s con- 
struction in the face.” These and similar errors and incon- 
sistencies detract seriously from the value of an otherwise 
useful little handbook. 

Mr. Frisbee is less casy to assess. His book is entitled 
Edward De Vere, a Great Elizabethan, by George Frisbee, 
but, so far as one can discover, very little of it is about 
De Vere and hardly any of it is by Mr. Frisbee. ‘The bulk 
of the book is in the form of cypher passages from con- 
temporary Elizabethan literature, interspersed with miulti- 
tudinous quotations from a host of Shakespearian critics of 
every denomination, from the most to the least orthodox. 
As the quotations are not commented on in any way, and 
most of them have nothing to do with De Vere, it is a little 
perplexing to see exactly what relevance they have to the 
subject in hand; but no doubt Mr. Frisbee has his own 
view of their significance, though he is careful to conceal 
it from the reader. As for the cypher passages, only those 
practised in this particular form of amusement will know 
what to make of them. As elsewhere, Mr. Frisbee is discreetly 
silent and contents himself with telling the reader that 
“The black letters are to be read from the top to the bottom, 
the italic letters from bottom to top; and the black italic 
letters are to be read in both directions.” That is all. No 
mention of who first blackened and _ italicized these par- 
ticular letters, or why, or on what principle. However, 
following instructions, we find that the contemporary passages 
invariably yield such secrets as Edward Devere, Ed. Devere, 
K. Devere, E., Kd. or Edward Oxford, Oxforde, Oxenford 
or Oxenforde, a name, for this purpose, conveniently 
susceptible of different spellings. Periodically, to make the 
game more interesting, the answer comes out as Edmund 
Spenser or Walter Raleigh, though so far as the application 
of the method is concerned there seems no reason why one 
should not get one’s own name, or one’s aunt’s, with equal 
facility. In the circumstances it would appear as if the 
evidence was inconclusive. On the other hand it may be 
that cue has somehow missed the point. In any case, if we 
are seriously intended to believe that Edward De Vere was, 
in his published writings, really William Shakespeare (not 
to mention Edmund Spenser, Walter Raleigh, Philip Sidney 
and a nandtul of others), it does seem desirable that the 
author should be a trifle more explicit in setting forth the 
means by which he has arrived at such an extremely 
interesting conclusion. J. M. Parsons, 
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The Corsican 


Napoleon. By F. M. Kircheisen. Translated- by Heng 
St. Lawrence. (Gerald Howe. 30s.) is ‘i 

Bonaparte’s Adventure in Egypt. By Lieut.-Col. P. G. Elgooj 
(Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) — : 


The Armies of the First French Republic. By the late Coloy | 
Ramsay Weston Phipps. Vol. UI. (Oxford University Pps 
18s.) é 

NaPoLEon still fascinates, despite Mr. H. G. Wells and othe l_ 

superior persons who would dismiss him as a trivial agi 

meaningless Will 0° the Wisp. Whatever may be thought of }jy 

character or his policy, his dynamic personality interests t)j 

generation as much as it interested their forerunners. Indeg 

an age which is lacking in great men may find some 'consolatjoy 3 

in the Napoleonic legend. Thus books on the Emperor co). © 

tinue to appear, and the three on our list are, like the rece 

Napoleon of the Snows, by the late Sir John Adye, distinctly q 

useful in their several ways to an understanding of the may, 

Herr Kircheisen’s book is on the whole the best short lif 
of Napoleon that has yet appeared. It runs to nearly 8 F 
pages, but it is extremely comprehensive and surprisingly ; 
dispassionate, if the author is, as we suppose, a Ge.man o 
Austrian. The secret of the author’s success lies in the fae 
that he has devoted his life to Napoleonic studies, has compile | 
a Napoleonic bibliography from a list of 100,000 titles, anq 
has nearly completed a work in nine volumes on Napoleon | 
and his times. Having mastered his materials in this truly 
Germanie fashion, Herr Kireheisen has found it relatiyely 
easy to select the notable episodes, to describe them with 
these fresh intimate touches which come from the contempor. 
ary sources, and to note briefly what modern critics have said, 
Again and again one finds that the author’s compact accours 
—of Egypt, Syria, or of the coup d’état, or of Marengo, the 
Tilsit interview or Leipzig—sum up judiciously what special. 
ists have worked out. And Herr Nircheisen’s treatment of 
the last campaign of 1813-14 is notable for its frank criticism | 
of Bliicher and Gneisenau, as well as of Napoleon and his 
Marshals. He inspires confidence, in short, and he is uncom. 
monly readable, thanks to his translator. 

Those who like a Napoleonic episode treated in detail may 
be commended to Colonel Elgood’s most picturesque and 
competent account of the Egyptian expedition of 1798, 
The author knows Egypt well and dates his preface from 
Heliopolis, so that his accounts of the battles at Alexandria, | 
the Pyramids and Aboukir may well be far more intelligible © 
than usual. He is careful also to give the reader a_ brief | 
account of the situation in France and in Egypt when the 
astonishing young general of twenty-nine set out with 30,000 
troops and a corps of savants to conquer the Nile valley 
and then, perhaps, the Levant and India. England foiled 
his plans, first by Nelson’s victory at the Nile, secondly by 
Sidney Smith’s defence of Acre against Napoleon's small © 
army in Syria. But it is unlikely in any case that the [| 
ambitious general would have stayed much longer in the 
East when France, sick of revolutions, was awaiting a ruler. 
The romantic adventure is admirably recounted in_ these 
pages. But Colonel Elgood raises a doubt when he says at 
the end that “ort Egypt the expedition left no permanent 
mark.” One would have thought that it was the beginning | 
of those relations with the West—cultural, scientitic and 
commercial—which have in a century or so transformed the 
miserable Egypt of the Mamelukes into a prosperous country, 
It was one of Menou’s soldiers who found in 1798 the Rosetta 
Stone which proved the key to hieroglyphic and opened the 
vast domain of Egyptology. 

The late Colonel R. W. Phipps, R.A., devoted his years 
of retirement to the study of the French Republican armies, 














with special reference to the early careers of the brilliant © 


men who became Napoleon’s Marshals. His vast MSS. 
were edited and prepared for the Press by his son, Colonel 
C. F. Phipps, who was also a gunner. Beginning with the 
Army of the North, and going on to the Armies of the Moselle, 
the Rhine and the Sambre and Meuse, the editor had com- 
pleted half the third volume now published when he died, 
leaving Mr. C. T. Atkinson to carry on the task. This 
volume deals with the armics of the West, engaged in La 
Vendée and responsible for Hoche’s Irish expedition, and 
with the armies of the South out of which came the force 
which Bonaparte led into Italy in 1796, The book is 
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necessarily technical, but it will be of great value to students 
of the period and contains some interesting details of the 
early careers of Masséna, Victor, Marmont and other well- 
known generals. Incidentally, the author delighted to record 
the incessant interference of the political “ representatives 
on mission ” with the generals, and the fatal blunders that 
were usually the outcome. Napoleon, of course, soon put 
an end to that kind of folly. 


Saints and Scholars 


Collected Poems of Katharine Tynan. (Macmillan. 
Poems and Translations. By Robin Flower, D.Litt. 
qs. 6d.) 

“]T was born under a kind star,” writes Katharine Tynan in 
the epilogue to her collected poems, and on reading through 
these lyrics one cannot but agree with her. The mood out 
of which they were born is that rare condition of an un- 
troubled and instinctively unquestioning spirit. Others 
have written out of a struggle in themselves, balancing the 
opposites of good and evil, of suffering and joy, in a precarious 
equilibrium, reason often giving the challenge to faith; but 
with her the intellectual conflict is absent. She sings as a 
bird sings, and with the same apparent ease. 


10s. 6d.) 
(Constable. 


She can count herself fortunate, for the years through which 
she lived in Ireland brought a different lot to many. In her 
prose memoirs (which make excellent reading) she has touched 
upon this side of things, but in her poetry she had already 
prepared her peace. A Catholic in a country whose dominant 
Church has contributed notoriously little to current religious 
art or letters, she found her deepest inspiration in a Fran- 
ciscan piety and wrote the only important religious poetry 
that has come out of Ireland in our generation. 

She is known to English readers chiefly as the author of that 
exquisite little lyric, ‘* Sheep and Lambs,” which has found 
its way into the Oxford Book of English Verse. It is, I think, 
her most perfect poem, but she has achieved in the same 
manner many others equally worthy of being remembered. 
“The Making of Birds,” ‘* Lux in Tenebris,” ‘‘ Epiphany,” 
and that poem to the Mother of God which begins : 

** She looked to east, she looked to west, 
Her eyes, unfathomable, mild, 
That saw both worlds, came home to rest,—~ 
Home to her own sweet child—— ” 
Amid such gentle images Katharine Tynan was at home 
herself. Birds and children and flowers are the recurrent 
themes of her song. One thinks of her in some rambling Irish 
country house amid the going and coming of children and 
friends. Hers is a sheltered life. Her windows look out 
on the garden that she loved ; 
‘** Here are small apples growing round, 
And apricots all golden gowned 
And plums that presently will flush 
And show their bush a Burning Bush.” 
Ireland is a country of violent contrasts, but such are not to 
be found in her verse. It was in the softer aspects of its 
landscape that she delighted. Her mythology is Christian 
rather than Celtic. She evokes the saints rather than the 
legendary figures that play such a part in the work of her 
contemporaries. At its best her poetry has the unpremedit- 
ated charm and freshness that belongs to a carol. Herrick 
would have understood her and shared her preferences. For 
that reason her collected poems will find many readers, to 
whom the Waste Land of much modern poetry seems impene- 
trable and forbidding. They will have their reward. 

If Katharine Tynan belongs to the lineage of the saints, 

Dr. Robin Flower undoubtedly harks back to that of the 


scholars. This volume of peems and translations has long 
been overdue. Those in the know have been keeping their 


eyes open for the fragments from his shy pen that have 
appeared from time to time in limited editions. A scholar by 
trade, he is meticulous in what he writes. But here is no 
stirring of dry bones. He is of the company of those scribes 
whose glosses it has been his delight to reburnish, Had they 
not written these exquisitely human annotations one feels 
that Dr. Flower would have done it for them. His transla- 
tions from the Irish possess a strange exactitude of line and 
colour, conveying perfectly both the naivety and subtlety of 
their originals. His eyes at once are on the written page with 


its lacertine intricacy and on the green branches moving 
beyond : 
“* Over my head the woodland wall 
Rises, the ouzel sings to me, 
Above my booklet lined for words 
The woodland birds shake out their glee.” 

Now he is in the stone cell of some anchorite, now in some 
great house in Munster watching the seventeenth century fall 
about its ears: 

“* T will confess to all around 
That since my heart to love inclined 
My worst sin is that I have found 
All women to my mind.” 
So the poet boasts to his patron’s court. Shrewd rhymsters 
these, as fit to rap out a string of curses as to limn with gold 
2 fair lady’s locks, but already their song is beginning to 
dissolve in exile ; 
“The grieving lords take ship. With theso 
Our very souls pass overseas.” 
It is all seen so vividly. And in a lightning flash, as El Greco 
saw the rocky city of Toledo, so he sees the Great Blasket— 
Ireland’s St. Kilda—rising from the luminous seas around it. 

In quieter mood are the lyrics that enshrine memories of a 
happy marriage ; but perfect as these are, the glamour of this 
book is to be found under remoter skies—Ireland as she 
coloured the phantasy of bard and scribe in days gone by, 
and of one of their most literal and imaginative interpreters, 

R. N. D. WiLson, 


Gossip and Gourmandise 


The Gourmet’s Almanach, By Allan Ross MacDougall. (Desmond 
Harmsworth. 8s. 6d.) 

Tris attractively-produced book is an English edition of one 
already published in the United States, which (as its American 
uuthor condescendingly says of Spain) is * a country that has 
not contributed much to the refinements of the kitchen and 
the art of living *°—except for people who weleome canned 
foods, breakfast cereals, and the emetic mixtures compounded 
at ice-cream soda-fountains as such. ‘The joy of oyster 
stew is practically unknown in France.” But for the inexplic- 
able spread of cocktails throughout Europe, one might hazard 
the guess that this particular barbarism is likely to remain 
so in a land where civilization is old enough for cooking to 
be respected as an integral part of the national culture. 
Mr. Allan Ross MacDougall tells us he is, or was, a 
** columnist ** on the Paris edition of the Chicago Tribune : 
a piece of information that is almost superfluous considering 
the professional zeal with which The Gourmet’s Almanach 
is used to put over bright and snappy social- gossip paragraphs, 
His English colleagues have already informed us that an 
interest in cuisine is once more trés snob (or is it chic ?) in 
aris. Mr. MacDougall passes on the good news to New 
Yorkers that cooking is swell. Within a very few pages we 
are initiated into palpitating “high-life” intimacies : 

‘“Tt was at Lawrence Vail’s house on the Mediterranean shore 

at Pramousquier that I first prepared a Bouillabaise. I still 
remember the great success it had with Peggy Guggenheim Vail. 
. . . Jerome Blum, the artist, who spent a long time down in 
the South Sea Islands, had fish which is simply cooked by being 
allowed to stand for a while in lime-juice at a dinner given by 
his friend, the Queen of Tahiti. . . . Alongside the memory 
of that (fish) poisoning stays a memory (of trout fresh from a hill- 
stream) which I experienced in company with Mr. and Mrs. Paris 
Singer (a name that sounds almost too good to be true, even 
among the American Upper Ten Thousand) and the Princesse do 
Polignac.” 
No wonder Isadora Dunean used to say ** What an amazing 
person you are, Dougie!” After rubbing shoulders on these 
easy terms with the gate-crashers of the Parnassus of Mont- 
parnasse, we are not unduly surprised to find the author of 
The Social Contract referred to as * Jay-Jay ”—which anyhow 
leaves him one up on the late Mr. Jay Gould in the scale of 
immortality. It seems ungracious to complain that all the 
busy reportage attendant on sampling “ innumerable ways of 
fixing up the delicate calf’s flesh” (including the rich local 
colour of those Cételettes de Veau & la Marmotie they serve 
* down in Grenoble, in the shadow of the Alps”), and the 
“ trying out ” of equally innumerable recipes where veal plays 
no part, Jeft Mr. MacDougall insuflicient time to “ make an 
end on’t”’ and * get around to the index.” 

Ponderings on Sir Willoughby Patterne’s fabulous leg must 
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have inspired Mr. John Collier with the wicked desire to pull 
Mr. MacDougall’s. From an introduction that is an extrava- 
gantly brilliant parody of The Pilgrim’s Scrip we cull such 
dexterously involved Meredithianisms as : 

“ Pleasure, which naked would outstare appreciation, is best 

when caught at the spring, pearled like a fountain out of a single, 
too-forceful jet, softened, diversified, lambent in smiles. . . . 
An oven is a casket for civilizations, the regalia of the ages. Wo 
can turn time on the spit, baste with the past, season with the 
centuries.” 
As for Bouillabaise, it is “* Neptune’s gift, it fills the whole 
table. A precursor is an impertinence, a rear-guard an im- 
possibility.” To which we can only murmur ‘“ Amen,” 
remembering that this dish has found favour on the palate 
of a Peggy Guggenheim Vail. 

Thereafter Mr. Collier becomes more personal, and blossoms 
forth into a noble defence of the English russet apple which he 
offers Mr. MacDougall (who deserves no better than a mealy 
New England Jonathan) ; and other homely, if still verbally 
sophisticated, things like “‘ a pretty pie of Morello cherries, 
with some dairymaid’s stuff to it.’ That modish disdain 
of all mutton—whether of ‘“ dark-fleshed Welsh sheep, the 
long saddle of Leicestershire, the dumpling shoulder of 
plump Southdown,” or Pré salé—as “utterly blah” (surely 
it should be ‘* ba-ba ”’ ?), which Mr. Collier eloquently trounces, 
makes one suspect that ceux qui doivent la connaitre mieua 
insistent que Mme. la Duchesse de Nomsonore (née Gogetter- 
Hammelkeule) n’en mange plus. 

If the manner in which this anthology has been edited 
cannot be condoned, its matter, apart from loose-leaf chatter 
about Mr. MacDougall’s “ convives”? (one of many racy 
¥rench words for which columnist American-English apparently 
lacks equivalents), can be commended. It would be hard to 
beat “ A Recipe for the Newly Rich” from the Almanach de 
Cocagne, a Grace after Meat ** which was reverently said by 
an old lady who acted as dresser to Miss Margaret Morris ” ; 
and Jean Cocteau’s ** Memories of Childhood.” M. Cocteau 
also contributes an amusing “ Scéne de Ménage” drawing 
that is for once more realist than surréaliste. In fact all the 
illustrations are good except the first, which looks like the 
poster of a Hollywood super-film of Dollars, Drink, and 
Debauchery. There are also plenty of brief, and no doubt 
“useful,” recipes. Like most of his compatriots, Mr. 
MacDougall is obsessed by tomatoes. Worse still, he adds milk 
or cream when beating up an omelette: a malfeasance for 
which Sir Francis Colchester-Wemyss would very properly 
consign him to Klu-Nlux-Klan methods of correction. 

P. Morton SHAND. 


Daniel Defoe 


The Life of Daniel Defoe. By Thomas Wright. 
21s.) 

A sroGraPiy of Defoe is a hunt for a hidden man. His son- 
in-law wrote to Sophia Defoe, ‘ Your father loves to hide 
himself in mists,’ and in mists he remains. For what kind of 
man was he? There are a dozen Defoes: the pious, or the 
hypocritical, Dissenter, prefacing his tale of Moll Flanders : 

“ As tho whole relation is carefully garbled of all the levity and 


looseness that was in it, so it is applied, ‘and with the utmost care, to 
virtuous and religious uses ”’ 


(Faracombe, 


the lewd story-teller describing the rape of Roxana’s maid 
Amy ; the loyal Whig ; the pamphleteer who sold himself for 
party purposes ; or, darkest figure of all, the spy, who when 
his Jacobite friend Lord Belhaven lay imprisoned in Edinburgh 
Castle and implored Defoe to visit him, wrote to his paymaster 
Godolphin : 

“ T have been in doubt whether I should go or no, but, as I cannot 
tell the occasion, and am sure I shall either make a right use of it 
or no use at all, I purpose to see his Lordship, and shall not fail to 
let your Lordship know, if it be worth while what his mighty business 
can be. I shall not fail on all occasions to acquaint your Lordship 
with every thing that appears worth your Lordship’s note.” 

Kven his enemies could not pierce the mist. The author of 
Judas Discovered wrote of him as “ an animal who shifts his 
shape oftener than Proteus, and that goes backwards and 
forwards like a Hunted Hare.” It was true. Until the last 
prosperous years he was always hunted and very seldom 
caught. At Bury or Chadwell, Halifax, 


Newington cr 


Scotéand or the West, sometimes under his own name, some- 
tunes as Christopher Hurt or Claude Guilot, he spied, agitated, 


i] 


clectioneered, raising a barrage of pamphlets between himsg 
and his enemies: Mr. Wright catalogues over two hundre 
and fifty. One quality he certainly possessed : if he had th 
infamy he also had the courage of the spy. 

But through the mystery of this character Mr. Wright 
moves too easily. The new bicentenary edition of the lif 
(first. published in 1893) contains much new information, jg 
scrupulously accurate and hopelessly misleading. Mr. Wright 
is a Whig and writes with contemporary passion of the fadej 
politics of Harley and Bolingbroke. No conduct is dis 
honourable as long as it is opposed to the Tory Party : 

** At this age of enlightenment, we can scarcely realize how fy 7 
the bigotry and wickedness of this party had carried them.” s 
So under the Hanoverian no-Popery banner of the Whig 4 
Defoe marches as a great good man. 4 

The portrait is of doubtful authenticity. When all is said 7 
we know little more of him than this, taken from an advertise. 
ment offering a reward for his capture : : 

“He is a middle-sized, spare man, of a brown complexion, and 
dark brown coloured hair, but wears a wig ; a hooked nose, a sham 
chin, grey eyes and a large mole near his mouth,” 

He was also the author of Robinson Crusoe. 
GRAHAM GREENE, 


Gordon And The Sudan 


Gordon and the Sudan. By Bernard M. Allen. (Macmillan, 


21s.) 

Wuen writing to Col. Chaillé-Long, who had asked for 
information for the purpose of rebutting charges in connexion 
with the Gordon-Khartoum tragedy, Gladstone, in declining, 
said (January 11th, 1890): ‘* I do not doubt that a true and 
equitable judgement will prevail.” Mr. Alien has written an 
excellent book, but with all its merits it does not yet permit 
of a final judgement being given in a discussion which after 
nearly fifty years continues to arouse fierce controversy, 
nor can it be said to have exhausted its main subject. Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether the final word can be said until the 
Gladstone papers now in the British Museum are made 
accessible to the public; but apart from these documents 
there is another valuable source of information available, the 
personal papers of Lord Granville in the Public Record Office, 
which, so far as can be seen, does not appear to have been 
consulted. Granville’s letter and telegram to Gladstone, 
sent on January 18th, 1884, might have helped Mr. Allen to 
elucidate still further what happened at the ‘‘ momentous” 
interview which took place between Gordon, Granville, 
Hartington, Northbrook and Dilke on that date. . Or again, 
Granville’s views on Gordon’s startling proposal, ‘* more like 
the Arabian Nights, than real life,’ to visit the Mahdi in 
person, an incident which seems to have escaped Mr, Allen's 
notice, would have formed an interesting link in the chain 
of events which led to the final catastrophe. The book is 
well documented, but there are Jacunae—sometimes where 
references are most needed. It would be interesting, for 
instance, to learn on what authority the proceedings of the 
Cabinet on January 8rd and 4th, 1884, are given, and for the 
special statement that a decision to evacuate the Sudan 
was made by it on the latter date. It is unfortunate that Mr. 
Allen does not at all times preserve the impartiality so 
necessary to the historian, and this failing leads him (p. 350) 
to criticize minutely definite dates and statements made by 
an American journalist, whilst at the same time accepting his 
obviously highly-coloured description of an incident in which 
Gladstone was the chief actor. But the story of another 
imaginative author, on whose writings the late Mr, Lytton 
Strachey appears to have based his charges against Gordon, 
is dismissed, and rightly and properly dismissed. In _ his 
** Digression ” the author has dealt so fully and completely 
with the accusations of drunkenness made against Gordon that 
they may now be taken as demolished for ever and Kitchener's 
forcible ** the whole thing is a damned lie”? sums up all that 
need be said on this disagreeable subject. 

There are a valuable bibliography and many interesting 
illustrations. With regard to the latter it may be pointed out 
that the photograph at p. 266 described as that of a draft in 
Gladstone’s handwriting is partly in that of Lord Granville 
whose “G” coneludes_ it, 
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Two Women Writers 


porothy M. Richardson. By John Cowper Powys. 
and Steele. 3s. 6d.) 

Selma Lagerlif. Adapted from the German of Walter A. 
Berendsohn by George F. Timpson, (Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson. 7s. 6d.) 

ifiss Ricuarpsen is a distinguished author who can only be 

truly appreciated by spirits having a temperamental affinity 

withher own. Mr. J.C. Powys is such a spirit, and the flood- 
light of enthusiasm he is therefore able to turn on to her work 
js cheering, if startling. ‘That work—of which nine volumes 
have appeared (there seems no reason, except space and time, 
why it should not run to ninety)—is the biography of a human 
soul, and the fact that it is the soul of a woman accounts, in 

Mr. Powys’ opinion, for at least half of Miss Richardson's 

literary importance. To find a character superior in intel- 

lectual interest to her Miriam, we should have to turn, he 
says, to Hamlet and Faust. And even they, beingmen, do not 
fill the spiritual gap; for “all the way through this extra- 

ordinary book the abysmal difference between the soul of a 

man and the soul of a woman is emphasized and enlarged 

upon.” It is indeed ; and to the less reverent critic this may 
suggest merely that Miriam and her creator are ardent feminists, 

The other half of Mr. Powys’ thesis is less controversial, for 
though Miss Richardson’s exploration of “ the abyss of the 
feminine sub-conscious ** may not mean to all of us what it docs 
to him, he is certainly justified in claiming for her work 
originality and a strange creative power. Her method is her 
own discovery, and by it she does succeed marvellously in 
conveying, through black and white words, that sense of move- 
ment and life, which Van Gogh, through the stiffness of yellow 
paint, could get into his cornfield. Moreover, the secret of 
Miriam’s soul is a concentration on her own “ solitary aware- 
ness of existence,” which makes her a difficult character to 
“put across” the footlights. Here, too, Miss Richardson has 
brilliantly succeeded, and those in sympathy with Miriam’s 
philosophy will appreciate Mr. Powys’ flaming enthusiasm. 
Those not in sympathy will be consoled by the charm of his 
writing. 

Selma Lagerl6éf, the first woman to receive the Nobel Prize 
for Literature and the only woman who has ever been elected 
to the Swedish Academy, appeals to a different circle of 
readers. She is a born story-teller, with a heart divided 
between fantasy and realism. The secret of Gdésta Berling, 
first and most famous of her books, is its mixture of “* apparent 
unreality and essential truth.” Dr. Berendsohn’s full critical 
study of her work has been abridged by the translator for this 
English edition, which contains a good biography and an 
account of her artistic development. Miss Sackville-West 
contributes a short Preface of lucid criticism, summing her up 
as “a poet writing in prose.” Selma Lagerléf’s many English 
admirers—-nearly all her books have now been translated into 
English—will weleome this account of her life and work. 
Though conventionally written and obviously a translation, 
it is full of solid information, and lit by a gentle, pleasant glow 
of enthusiasm, ; 


(Joiner 


Fiction 
Readability 


Evensong. By Beverley Nichols. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

The Harbour-Master. By William McFee. (Heinemann. 
8s. 6d.) 

The Puritan. By Liam O'Flaherty. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

The Wife. By Sarah Salt. (Gollanez. 7s. 6d. 


Good Time. (Collins, 7s. 6c.) 
Reapapintiry stands high among the literary virtues—at 
least, to a reviewer; so let us take Mr. Beverley Nichols’ 
novel first. He has learned his craft in a school that will 
tolerate neither involution nor obscurity, and he sets out, 
primarily as an entertainer, to tella story. It is a goed story, 
and he tells it brilliantly. Mentally, I have always envisaged 
two Mr. Nicholses, the author of Prelude, and the extra- 
ordinarily clever journalist. They collaborate in Evensong, 
but the novelist does’ the lion’s share of the work. The 
journalist appears in an occasional aside, or a too easy comment: 


By James Wedgwood Drawbell. 


‘Pauline was of the breed of women to whom loyalty is a curse. 
“Most women have @ spark of it, and many have a fine flame— 
a flame which burns in countless homes. ‘Often enough it is tho 


only light that burns there—the light to ‘which children turn 
instinctively, and the light which no man, can put out, though 
he may curse it, try to stifle it, or turn away from it utterly.” 
Fortunately, these interpolations occur but rarely. Irela 
was a great singer with a suspicious resemblance to a certain 
great singer whom we all remember. She was elderly, and her 
voice was not what it had been; but it was still very lovely, 
and by dint of skill and management she could sing Desdemona 
and Mimi to the delight of all but a connoisseur like Kober, 
Restless, insatiable, domineering, she planned an Irela opera 
season for London, engaged a Spanish coloratura soprano who 
she hoped would be sufficiently unlike her to avoid comparisons, 
and attached to herself her niece Pauline as companion. 
Pauline was loyal, sensible, and affectionate. Not until she 
fell in love with the free-lance photographer, Donald Gage, 
did she realise the spell her celebrated aunt had cast upon her. 
The season begins, the Spanish soprano sings too well, and 
Irela’s household suffers from her jealous fury. Pauline’s 
struggles, and her gradual realisation of her aunt’s true 
character, are vividly described. Mr. Nichols has the know- 
ledge necessary for a story of this kind, and a merciless insight 
into his central character. ‘The last section of chapter 4, 
where Irela, wondering how big a present she shall make 
Pauline, ends up pencilling a note that the girl shall pay for 
her own laundry, is excellently done. Mr. Nichols has written 
a most witty and interesting novel, marred only by occasional 
lapses into a technique of a different kind. 

Dare I confess that, in the first chapters of The Harbour- 
Master, I sometimes sighed for Mr. Nichols’ readability ? 
The work of Mr. William McKee has had the misfortune of 
being compared with Conrad’s. Such a comparison must be # 
misfortune, since the only way of really resembling Conrad, 
Hardy, or any cther great writer, is by doing the same things 
less well. Mr. McFee has a voice of his own; but the reader 
whose acquaintance with him begins with The Harbour-Master 
will understand how the comparison came about. The points 
in common are a great understanding of the sea, an involved 
way of telling a story, and a tendency to regard women as if 
they were a kind of bad weather. The tale of Captain Fraley 
and his wife, of El Greco the gambler, of Mr. Papadopoulos, 
and the luckless Théroigne, as told by Mr. Spenlove to the 
professor from ‘Texas and his friends, is beyond doubt a fine 
one. It gains from the setting in which it was teld, on the 
upper deck of the S.S. ‘ Camotan,’ in the warmth of the tropic 
night, lying in the harbour of Puerto Balbao, where the 
Captain and his wife have that very morning been buried ; 
but Mr. Spenlove goes his own way as a narrator, and indulges 
in so many speculations upon fate and circumstance, that only 
the intrinsic interest of the story can have restrained his 
hearers from pitching him overboard. The Harbour-Master 
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abounds in fine deseriptive passages, but I could have wished 
it shorter. Mr. McFee’s muse, like a seal, moves better in the 
water than on land. I have a great admiration for his work, and 
it suffers no abatement, even though this particular story does 
not seem -to me as fateful and as significant as it did to the 
Joquacious Mr. Spenlove. 

Mr. Liam O’Flaherty’s new novel is, I think, his best. He 
has written some of the finest short stories in modern 
literature: The Shilling, and Mackerel for Sale, are little 
masterpieces. But his hand has not seemed quite so certain 
in the novel form. The Puritan is better organized than the 
earlier novels, the writing is cool and controlled, and the final 
chapters are as terrible as anything in The Informer or The 
House of Gold. Francis Ferriter, an unsuccessful journalist, 
who suffers from delusional exaltations, loves, without 
realizing it, Teresa Burke, a lodger in the same house. Finding 
out how she lives, he tries to reform her, but is thwarted by 
one of her clients, a Dr. O'Leary. Ferriter reports O'Leary 
to the local Vigilance society, but, as the doctor’s father is a 
prominent man, the society is afraid to act. Brooding on 
this until his mind is thoroughly unhinged, Ferriter persuades 
himself that it is his duty to murder Teresa. He murders 
her, and arrangés that suspicion shall fall upon O’Leary. 
The action of the book describes his interviews with the 
police, with his employer, with priests and fellow-journalists ; 
and all the time the net is tightening and the unhappy man’s 
reason giving way, -until his final collapse, not twenty-four 
hours after the deed, under the examination of the astute 
inspector Lavan, when he realizes that his so-called act of 
religious vengeance was a common murder, with jealousy 
as its motive. 

This is a grim theme, and it does not lose by Mr. O’Flaherty’s 
handling. The scene where the three street women fight over 
the drunken, crazed idealist will be too much for some readers : 
but—and this is my strongest reason for considering The 
Puritan Mr. O’Flaherty’s best novel—even in the most terrible 
scenes there is a new note, the note of pity. The arena of the 
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struggle is not the slums of Dublin, but a human soul, The 
Puritan, for all its squalor, is based upon a world wher 
spiritual certainties still hold. 

The world of Miss Salt’s imagining offers no certainties, byt 
a number of unhappy probabilities. She, again, possesseg 
the gift of readability in high degree. Indeed, from this very 
virtue springs the chief objection that may be made against 
The Wife, which is that it persuades us to be interested in g 
number of characters who are not worth our while. Their 
weakness is simply that they have none of them the power 
of being happy. Even if Lydia had had a son at first, she would 
still have insisted on being miserable. She and the other 
women characters would still gather listlessly together and tel] 
one another how their lives had died. Miss Salt is a clever 
interpreter of this world of accidie, but she will not persuade me 
to learn its language. 

Mr. Drawbell’s account of how Peggy Deane set out to 
obtain a good time is excellent. entertainment. It is ag 
readable as could be wished, but never pretends to touch 
reality from the first scene to the last. DL. A. G. Srrone, 


New Novels 


CHRISTOPHER STRONG. By Gilbert Frankau. (Hutchine 
son. 7s. 6d.)—Sir Christopher Strong, comfortably 
married, lord of a hundred grocers’ shops, liked safety 
first. Lady Felicity Darrington, independent, daughter 
of a hundred earls, preferred to break speed records. They 
tried not to fall in love, but Mr. Frankau steers them into 
danger as wilfully and well as Lady Felicity drove racing 
cars. 

SATAN’S CIRCUS. By Lady Eleanor Smith. (Gollancz, 
7s. 6d.)-—Kight stories of the circus, the gipsies, and the 
music halls. Lady Eleanor Smith should write good 
scenarios. Sometimes, like certain films, she strains her 
psychology ; but the best stories, such as The Brothers, 
have a good film’s movement and force. 


THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT. By H. A. Vachell. (Hutch- 
inson, 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Vachell, like the Sunday papers, is 
concerned with and for the modern girl. He considers in 
an intricate and unbiassed story how Christina and Zoe, 
two Bright Young Things, came up against love and 
against their parents. 

A CHILD OF THE REVOLUTION. By Baroness Orczy, 
(Cassell. 7s. 6d.)—The romance of a revolutionary who 
married—for hate—a beautiful aristo. It is less lurid than 
its dust cover suggests. Pimpernel epicures will find it to 
their taste. 


WHO CLOSED THE CASEMENT? By Thomas Cobb, 
(Benn. 7s. 6d.)—This book begins with an adequately 
mysterious murder, but the story gradually tails off to 4 
tame and obvious conclusion. Moreover, the author, 
whose death many old novel-readers will regret, here 
cheats, by withholding from the reader the detective’s 
discovery of the only important clue. 


MURDER IN THE SQUIRE’S PEW. By J. S. Fletcher. 
(Harrap. 7s. 6d.)—A stereotyped detective story on old- 
fashioned lines. It is difficult to take any interest in the 
question of who stole the chalice and paten from the 
vestry and killed the poacher with a spanner. The 
author handles*his few surprises clumsily, and the finish 
is flat anticlimax. 

INSPECTOR FROST AND THE WAVERDALE FIRE. 
By Maynard Smith. (Benn. 7s. 6d.)—Inspector Frost is 
as deliberate and good humoured as ever, and eventually 
makes the right choice from a large crop of suspects. 
Young love is also triumphant. 

ASHES ON THE HEARTH. By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. (The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.)—Should a husband tell? The 
theme recalls the 1880's; and the style, pleasantly 
reminiscent of Miss Braddon, matches the theme. The 
authoress has the courage to think that what pleased their 
grandmothers will appeal to the more sophisticated youth 
of to-day. 

THE MOST UNFORTUNATE DAY OF MY LIFE. By 
Maria Edgeworth. (Cobden-Sanderson. 4s. 6d.)—The 
title story, here printed for the first time, is unlikely to 
be read nowadays in the spirit intended by the author, 
but it offers a different sort of amusement, and is a good 
commentary on the changed status of the Parent. Robert, 
who spent such an unfortunate day, now shares a volume 
with several other of the impatient children, drawn with 
such savagery by the late Miss Edgeworth; but Rosa- 
mund, with her gallant longing for the purple jar, will 
continue to be our favourite. 
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THE PARENT’S DILEMMA 


Many families are solving the problem 
of burdensome School Fees this easy way. 




















FRIEND .,, 


But surely you find the School 
oo» . Fees’a terrible strain ?” 
MOTHER, ae se OMT 

No.not at all.thanks to Tom's foresight in arranging.years 
ago, for a Sun Life of Canada Educational Policy. This made 
Bobs education secure whatever happened.” 





School Fees need not be the burden they are. It profitable plans for those who wish to make provisicn for 
is now possible to meet them with a Sun Life of their own future or to safeguard dependents. It is also the 
Canada Educational Policy. ‘This relieves the Jeading Company for Annuities. 

parent from the responsibility of finding the money 


_ — expenses eee — —_ = YOU INCUR NO OBLIGATION BY SENDING 
giris upbringing are at their highest. t is also THIS FORM. ecco OR LETTER WILL DO 


a guarantee that whatever happens the education 
is provided for; the first deposit makes this 











certain. To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 

You can settle the problem of your child’s b nachna - Se ee clr weeny 
education now. You need not wait until the child 1 ‘Seen el amie. Wtiaees Caen Sediy: Table 
is ready to go to school. Arrange now to make Square, London, S.W. 1. 


annual deposits to the Sun Life of Canada of a 
fixed amount—upon which you save income tax. 
To these deposits profits will be added, so that 
when the time comes to send your boy or girl to 
school or college, much more money than you have 
deposited will be available. Address. ...........5: 


Please send me further details of your ‘‘ Educational ”’ 
Pian. 


Name..... 


(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


Remember, the first deposit ensures the money RVers 


for the education should you not live. , 
Occupation............ : 


The Sun Life of Canada (assets over ‘ ; 
birt 


i A Exact date of your birth 
£120,000,000) has other most attractive and erties 

Exact date of child's birth .......... ‘ oe 
Spectator——30/1/32. 
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Current Literature 


A HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND 
By William Martin 
Tere are several good reasons for commending A History 
of Switzerland, by William Martin (Grant Richards, 10s. 6d.). 
The author is the- distinguished Genevese journalist whose 
articles on international affairs attract attention throughout 
Kurope and are not unknown to readers of the Spectator. The 
subject is both interesting and complicated, and the long 
story from Roman times to the present day is most lucidly 
and attractively told. What is even more important, 
M. Martin has written the book to show how Switzerland, 
divided in race, language, creed and economic interests, 
has attained political unity in a confederation, and how she 
thus serves as a working model for the development of the 
League of Nations into something much fuller and firmer. 
The Swiss Confederation, seen in the light of its troubled 
history, is a political miracle, and M. Martin hints that other 
miracles may happen if the lessons of Swiss history are taken 
to heart. 
CALIGULA 
By Dr. Hanns Sachs 

Contemporary rumour in Rome accounted for the mon- 
strous fury of the Emperor Caligula in its own way. A love- 
philtre prepared from a young fowl which had been frightened 
to death had bred in the young Emperor insensate rage 
instead of passion. In Caligula, by Hanns Sachs, translated by 
Hedvig Singer (Elkin Mathews and Marrot, 7s. 6d.), a well- 
know German psycho-analyst juggles with the ego in a 
modern. attempt to solve this particular record of crimes and 
miseries. Caligula possessed the child-mind of what used to 
be called a ‘* moral imbecile”: he aped the grotesque eccen- 
tricities of his grand-uncle Tiberius who had kept him at 
Capri. On the Imperial Throne the sadistic whims of the 
child-man had free play. Mere sensationalism is avoided in 
this brief study, but modern psychology scarcely explains 
away our horror. It is significant that Dr. Sachs ends his 
book on a familiar note of rhetoric. Caligula represents the 
pre-human, the bestial whose subjugation is civilization’s pre- 
eminent aim. The Sign of the Beast had dominated the 
antique world. 


BISHOP BERKELEY: HIS LIFE, WRITINGS AND 
PHILOSOPHY 

By J. M. Hone and M. M. Rossi 

‘That Bishop Berkeley said there was no matter is a bit of 
information (it is hardly worth calling knowledge) which most 
people possess. But any more exact acquaintance with that 
brilliant and versatile thinker is less widely diffused. Never- 
theless, Berkeley remains a living influence in European 
philosophy ; and much in his system is congenial to the 
present trend in metaphysics. Therefore Bishop Berkeley : 
His Life, Writings and Philosophy, by J. M. Hone and M. M. 
Rossi (Faber and Faber, 15s.), should attract many readers, 
Berkeley’s varied life, his freedom of thought and solid piety, 
the passionate feeling with which his philosophy is charged, 
all tend to make him one of the most interesting figures in the 
history of Western thought. He was essentially a subjectivist, 
deriving from Locke, and profoundly convinced of the inability 
of the human mind to reach beyond the veil of perception to 
the reality of things. His casual statement that the great 
merit of the Anglican Church “is that it allows mystery ” 
gives us a valuable clue to the real temper of his mind. In 
the last years of his life he turned from empiricism to a deep 
admiration of Plato; though he never became a Platonist. 
Mr. Hone and Mr. Rossi have produced a careful, but hardly 
an inspired, study of the Bishop's life and thought. Mr. W. 
B. Yeats contributes a characteristic introduction, from 
which we rescue one jewel of price : the account of his visit to 
“a Cabbalist who spent the day trying to look out of the 
eyes of his canary.” 

CRANMER 
By Hilaire Belloc 

Mr. Belloc is hardly the ideal biographer of Cranmer (Cassell, 
15s.). But the skill and passion with which he paints a most 
unflattering portrait of the Archbishop whom he hates are not 
to be denied. And Protestant readers will be none the worse 
for knowing what a Roman Catholic thinks about the man 
whom circumstances compelled to guide the English Church 
through the Reformation. Mr. Belloe’s version of the history 
of a most critical period is deceptively clear ; it contains, in 
fact, so many controvertible statements that no review short 
of another book could deal faithfully with them. In one 
respect at least Mr. Belloc does justice to Cranmer. He was 
“a hypocrite, a time-server, a coward, a great scholar, timid 
and suave in manner, cautious also, usually averse from 
cruelty, a splendid horseman, a gentleman, in his modest 
fashion an intriguer and a quite successful layer of traps for 
the unfortunate—such as the woman (Anne Boleyn) who made 
iim and whom he betrayed.” But, to his credit, “* he was a 
master of the Word. he possessed the secret of magic.” That 


CK, 


we haye ‘ a treasure of prose ” in the Prayer Book was largely 
Cranmer’s doing. Mr. Belloc has planned his narrative jy 
dramatic fashion, and brings down the curtain effectively on 


the burning at Oxford in 1556. 


BRYAN COOPER 
By Lennox Robinson 

Mr. Lennox Robinson, in his book on Bryan Coope 
(Constable, 7s. 6d.), has done a difficult thing admirably, 
He had to write the life of a man who died at the age of forty. 
six, and who till his thirty-ninth year never found the change 
to give a measure of his abilities : and for whom even then 
nothing offered itself but the subaltern réle of an unplaceg 
member of Parliament. Yet he has wisely treated Bryay 
Cooper as a type rather than an individual, and his book is g 
sketch of Anglo-Irish history from the time when religion 
became a dividing line between the two racial strains. The 
Coopers of Markree date from Cromwellian times and were 
heirs of the confiscation : but like many another family they 
were made Irish by their environment—yet always Irish with 
a difference. The significance of Bryan Cooper’s life is that he 
set himself to obliterate that difference, when the old loyalties 
ceased to have a meaning. He had been not only an Irish 
landlord and a British officer in pre-War days ; he had been 
a Unionist member of Parliament and a supporter of Sir 
Edward Carson. Yet after the War, in which he served at 
Gallipoli as a Connaught Ranger with the Tenth Irish Division, 
and after the revolution, he threw in his lot with the new order, 
stood as Independent member for South County Dublin, and 
was elected. His services in the Dail were such that at his 
second candidature his place on the poll rose from seventh to 
second ; at the third he headed it, but by that time he had 
unreservedly joined President Cosgrave’s party. Mr. Lennox 
Robinson has had the skill to show this whole historic curve 
as a natural development, and his book is much more than the 
sketch of a genial personality, or a tribute to the work of a 
cultivated booklover who was also a born politician. It is in 
reality a review of modern Irish history seen in relationto a 
figure whose significance it does not overestimate. 


THE ART OF CRIME 
By Arthur R. L. Gardner 

For those who wish to acquaint themselves with the methods 
practised by blackmailers, confidence tricksters, forgers, and 
the members of those other professions which, in Utopia, will 
be the only ones not entitled to describe themselves as 
** sheltered,’ The Art of Crime, by Mr. Arthur R. L. Gardner 
(Philip Allan, 10s. 6d.), will prove a fairly adequate primer on 
general lines. ‘Fairly’? must qualify our recommendation 
because much of the information in this book is taken from 
similar, though usually nearer first-hand, compilations on 
criminology, and most of the rest of it is accessible to the 
curious in the files of the News of the World. Moreover, the 
author’s manner—a blend of the playful and the urbane—is not 
very happily suited to the record of broken and twisted lives. 
There are one or two curious mistakes. O Solo Mio is not. the 
title of a well-known air. ‘* Three men in a boat” does not 
constitute an adage. And no sow (however * Biblical ’’) was 
ever the protagonist of a proverb about ‘ returning to his 
vomit.” 

A LAST CHANCE IN KENYA 
By Dr. Norman Leys 

Dr. Norman Leys’ A Last Chance in Kenya (Hogarth Press, 
8s. 6d.) is a formidable indictment and demands the attention 
of all concerned. In effect, it avers that a scarcely veiled 
system of slavery is in operation to-day in Kenya; that the 
famous White Paper of 1980 is practically ignored ; and that 


i the sanctions of thatsslavery are forced labour and an oppres- 


sive hut-tax. A few —a very few-—figures are significant. The 
author states that the average annual income of the Kenya 
natives, who comprise 98 per cent. of the total population, 
is £5; and the average annual taxation by Government 
alone is 28s. According to Jord Delamere, the average 
annual income of a European family is £600; on that the 
direct taxation, even for the richest, is £8. The native’s taxes 
are collected tyranically and sometimes fraudulently, and he 
has no yote, with the result that the money is spent princi- 
pally for the benefit of the white settler. ‘‘ No Africans in 
ikenya have been allowed to grow coffee nor to have land on 
individual tenure, nor has taxation been graded in accordance 
with wealth.” The native is helpless in the grasp of economic 
forces and of white political supremacy. We repeat that for 
the sake of our own good name this matter cries for refutation. 


HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE 
By E. D. Laborde 

A new Iistory of Spanish Literature, by F. D. Laborde 
(Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) has been written with the idea 
of providing a comprehensive but not exhaustive history of 
Spanish literature for younger students. It does this quite 
well, but there is no reason why younger students should 
prefer it to their Fitzmaurice Kelly, Literary criticism has 
been avoided, and those opinions put forward are, except in 
one-or two cases, helpful and correct. 
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Ready To-day 


THE BLISS OF THE WAY 
A Bedside Book for the Tramp 

Arranged by CECILY HALLACK 
Extracts from the writings of saints and thinkers from the beginning of 
civilization to the present day. 
Square Foolscap 8vo. 


WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM 

A Commentary By G. C. HESELTINE 
An attempt to present to the ordinary reader the salient facts in the life 
of a superman of the Middle Ages. 
Crown 8vo. 236 pages, 


A LIFE OF ST. JOHN EUDES 

By HENRI JOLY 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. Gauperon, C.M. The beginnings 
and growth of the devotion to the Sacred Heart and the life of its 
holy founder. 
Crown 8vo. 


SCIENCE AND REVELATION 

By the Rev. LESLIE J. WALKER, S.J. 
Father Walker's clear and concise treatment of this subject is an ideal 
introduction to the most vital problem of our age. 
Demy 8vo. 88 pages. 








356 pages. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Illustrated, Cloth, 6s. 


256 pages. Cloth, 6s. 
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THROUGH THE EAST TO ROME 


By the Rev. G. J. MACGILLIVRAY, M.A. 
Author of Father Vernon and His Critics, The Way 
of Life, ete. 
“One of the most readable and convincing stories of conversion ever 
written.” —Catholic Times. 
Crown 8vo. 


THE MUSIC OF THE ROMAN RITE 


A MANUAL FOR CHOIRMASTERS IN ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING COUNTRIES 

By SIR RICHARD R. TERRY, Mus.D., F.R.C.O. 
. « «it offers much sensible and practical advice . . . an 
admirable book.”——Morning Post. 
Demy 8vo. 293 pages. 


THE ENGLISH CARDINALS 


With some account of those of other English-speaking countries 
By G. C. HESELTINE 

“Supplies an interesting and almost unknown chapter in English history 

; a most readable book." —Saturday Review, 

Crown 8vo, 207 pages, 5s. 


EVOLUTION AND THEOLOGY: 


THE PROBLEM OF MAN’S ORIGIN 

By the Rev. E. C. MESSENGER, Ph.D. 
“Dr. Messenger’s comprehensive and able statement of the problem of 
man’s origin will be duly appreciated as supplying a notable need... .” 
—Universe. 
Crown 8vo, 
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THE CATHOLIC DIRECTORY 


(95th Edition) 

Edited at Archbishop's House, Westminster, it is the official organ of the 
Hierarchy of England and Wales. A map of Dioceses and Missions 
is included, Cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage 9d. 


THE CATHOLIC WHO’S WHO 


Containing over 5,000 names of eminent Catholics and a Preface by 
Dovcias WooprvuFF, Cloth, 5s.; postage 6d, 
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First Opinions on 


THREE 
GO BACK 


J. LESLIE MITCHELL’S 


brilliant new novel 7s. 6d. net 


A FAMOUS SCIENTIST: “It is a good 
idea to bring three people with various quali- 
ties of civilized sophistication face to face 
with the realities of primitive life, its essential 
goodness and decency in spite of its immense 
discomforts. THREE GO BACK renders a very 
useful service to those who are interested in 
clear thinking about human nature.” 

—Proressor G. Ettior Suitn, F.R.S. 
A FAMOUS NOVELIST: “ What I chiefly 
delighted in, apart from the style and clever- 
ness of the author, was Mr. Mitchell’s power 
to take me just so far out of space and time 
as to give me.a sight of the real world. The 
experience of those three adventurers in lost 
Atlantis is an urgent and powerful criticism 
of our present way of thought—although the 
ordinary reader may enjoy the book without 
ever guessing that the author is more than a 
skilful weaver of romance.” 


J. D. Beresrorp 
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BONAPARTE’S ADVENTURE 
IN EGYPT 
By Lr.-Cor. P. G. ELGOOD 
12/6 net 


« |. Worthy of high praise. He writes excellently; 
he has studied the available authorities to good pur- 
pose; and his long acquaintance with the country and 
its people has been of service to him... .’ 

—Times Literary Supplement. 

“  .. A really solid contribution to history, with none 
of the vices commonly associated with solidity... .” 

—J. C. Sgurre in the Datly Telegraph. 

“>. It is a pleasure to read him after so much 
knowineness and brilliancy, after so much pseudo- 
interpretation that reveals no one except the inter- 
preter.”—E. M. Forster in the Statesman and Nation. 
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The Modern Home 


[We shall be pleased to reply to any inquiries arising from the articles we publish on the Modern Home page. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, The Specraror, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1, with “* Modern Home 
Page” written in the left-hand corner of the envelope.} 


Windows 


One would like to think that the years immediately ahead 
of us will be known some day as the beginning of the Age of 
Light. There is no reason why this should not be so—unless 
we are to accept the inertia and conservatism of mankind as 
reasons. The gospel preached by Hippocrates nearly twenty- 
four centuries ago—vis medicatrix naturae—is coming into 
its own again. It is true that we no longer see Nature: in 
the form of a plump and kindly Nanny, as our grandparents 
were fond of picturing her (while yet being careful to give 
her as wide a berth as possible). ‘* She” has become “ it,” 
and is now regarded as a code of laws, savage, inexorable 
and imperfectly understood. Homo sapiens is an animal 
designed to live in daylight ; if he is so perverse as to surround 
himself with layers of bricks and mortar and live his life in a 
perpetual twilight he must pay the cost: rickets, tuberculosis 
and a score of foul diseases come to cripple him and to kill him 
off in favour of some more sensible creature. 

Were I in the happy position of being about to build a 
house for myself, nothing would incline me towards a modern 
design more than the possibilities of ampler light which it 
would offer. We may assume that domestic architecture 
started an independent existence in the form of certain walls 
and a roof designed to keep out the weather and keep in the 
warmth. Later, it was found advisable to leave a hole to 
draw off some of the smoke from the fire. Later still other 
holes serving as windows were found to add to the amenities. 
There is evidence of the naive astonishment felt in the Middle 
Ages when it was discovered that the Romans had been cun- 
ning enough to build * hollow tubes in their walls ” to draw off 
the smoke of their fires. We, to-day, should refuse to live ina 
house whose rooms were always filled with smoke, yet we toler- 
ate without comment houses most of whose rooms are perman- 
ently filled with gloom—this although we know more definitely 
than ever before that light is life. 

We have not yet realized in this country that domestic 
architecture is about to undergo the greatest transformation 
in its history—and all the uncomprehending criticism by 
architects. who have made their names in the older school 
(and done fine work, many of them) will not stop it. In 
essentials the materials of building have hardly altered since 
the Israelites found some difficulty in making bricks for 
Pharaoh—until the last hundred years or so. Bricks and 
stone, mortar and timber—where was any advantage in 
the cheapening of glass when its full and proper use was 
restricted by the limitations of the other building materials ? 
So long as houses are built in the old way the necessity for 
strength in the walls conflicts with our desire, our need for 
more light through them. When a modern ferro-concrete 
construction, or the more expensive steel frame is used, the 
outside walls need support no weight and could be made 
almost entirely of glass, were such a course desirable. The 
limiting factor (apart from questions of privacy and shade) 
is that of heating. The heat-loss through a window is some- 
thing like three times as great as through a brick or stone 
wall. Against this can be set the greater efliciency of modern 
heating equipment—partieularly that producing radiant heat, 
which makes us largely independent of the temperature of 
the air around us, so. that we can be comfortably warm in a 
healthily cool atmosphere. On the whole, we can say that 
there is no practical objection to our having all. the window- 
space we can reasonably want in our houses. And what a lot 
we do, or should want! Only those who have lived in such 
houses know the sense of well-being and what I can only des- 
cribe as mental spaciousness, freedom from oppression, that is 
piven by really generous windows. Social workers tell of the 
regeneration achieved by housing slum-dwellers in better sur- 
roundings ; it is my belief that something of the sort would be 
done for all of us, were we to be given more light in our homes : 
a lessened inertia, perhaps, or a little less muddled thinking— 
this in addition to the obvious improvement in bodily health, 

A good deal of antagonism to modern architecture was 


aroused by the shape in which it first exploited the extra 
window-space. For a time there was a plethora of long, 
relatively low, horizontal strips or “ ribbon-windows.” No 
doubt in many cases there are aesthetic objections to such q 
form, though we should remember that the eye requires 
considerable time to accustom itself to anything novel, par. 
ticularly when this runs counter to all one’s previous ideas of 
structure. However, ribbon-windows are in no way inherent 
in modern architecture ; they were simply a phase ; and the 
phase has passed; The high window, reaching to the ceiling, 
is a form preferable from the interior, since its even illumination 
of the ceiling gives a delightful freedom from oppression. 
From the outside, too, it is probably better in most cases, 
Cross-bars or dividing pieces, in which some see a relic of 
superstition, as serving to keep out evil spirits, have little 
structural purpose ; but they have their uses in case of break: 
age since they reduce the size of the replacement required, 
Their value to the elevation must vary in different houses— 
eertainly there is little to be said for the small, mock-ancient, 
lead-lights (with here and there a pane of bottle-glass), 
They are bad to clean, stop an unforgivable amount of light 
and look thoroughly affected in a modern house. ~ 

One sometimes meets the insane assertion that wooden 
sash-windows are’ ‘‘ the best for this climate.” Why this 
should be so it is impossible to imagine—unless it be that when 
they swell with damp, and. jam, they can be taken out and 
planed down—and when they rattle in the following summer 
a piece can be glued on again. If the sash-cord breaks, 
various wooden beads, have to be prised off to the utter 
destruction of both internal and external paintwork, and 
they are unpleasantly difficult to clean. They are no more 
weatherproof than properly fitted metal-windows ;__ they 
admit less air when full open and less light at all times —and 
they are more expensive. Practically all metal-windows can 
be obtainéd with * easy-cleaning ” hinges, allowing both 
sides of the glass to be cleaned with comfort and safety from 
inside. Pairs of windows can be hinged on opposite sides, 
so that one or other can be opened to suit the direction of the 
wind. The upkeep of metal-frames should be no higher than 
that of wood, because, although they should be repainted more 
often (every other year), the actual surface to be painted is very 
much smaller. In accepting estimates for repainting, care 
should be taken to stipulate that good quality paint, containing 
neither zine sulphide (lithopone) nor carbon black—both of 
which actually set up corrosion—be used. The fitting of metal- 
windows requires care, though all reputable makers issue ample 
instructions. Occasionally a local builder will imagine that the 
frames, being metal, must be strong enough to take some 
weight—whereas they are designed to do nothing of the sort ; 
and so the maker is‘ blamed for what is none of his fault. 

A great deal of publicity has been given to window-glass 
possessing the property of transmitting the ultra-violet rays 
in sunlight, which are now known to have considerable 
therapeutic value. ‘The Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research has published a report on the efficacy of glass 
of this kind, which shows that it can be of real value in 
any room where the occupant can be exposed to direct sun- 
light and to a large portion of the sky (which latter contributes 
much of the radiation). In a room facing North or in shadow 
the transmission is negligible unless -one sits right against the 
window. Remembering that most articles of clothing except 
those made of artificial silk will in any case prevent the 
radiation reaching the body, I think we may assume that 
these glasses are of doubtful value in any room except a sun- 
Jounge or possibly a nursery with large windows facing South. 
An open window is undoubtedly better, and I should like to 
draw attention to those folding and sliding windows by means 
of which any width of opening can be left free of uprights or 
other obstructions ; the leaves of window fold neatly away, 
without cffort, at either side. 

G. M. Boumrurey. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


BARCLAYS BANK 





(DOMINION, COLONIAL & OVERSEAS) 
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WORLD-WIDE DIFFICULTIES. 


rdinary general meeting of Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) was held January 2ist at Southern House, 
Cannon Street, London, HC. } 
vir, Frederick Craufurd Goodenough, who pri sided, in the course 
; before 1 proceed to aeal with the ordinary 
business of the meeting, | wish to refer, with deep regret, to the great 
he bank has sustained in the sudden aeath ot Sir Herbert 
Hambling, Bart., our deputy-chairman, which took place on the 19th. 
sir Herbert Hambling has held the position of deputy-chairman 


4 { our bank since the year 1925, when the present company was 
7 i 
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) 4mnum, and in the case of both “A” 


> formed, and prior to that date he was a director of the Colonial Bank, 


now incorporated with our bank. He has rendered valuable service 
to the bank, and we shall feel very greatly the loss of his sound! judg- 
ntand wide experience, which were of great benefit to us always. 
| wish to refer also to the loss sustainea by the bank through the 
death of Mr. John Emrys Evans, C.M.G., which occurred at Cape 
Town in November last. Mr. Emrys Evans was the vice-chairman 
ofthe South African local board, and his services were of great value. 

Mr, Edwin Fisher, a general manager of barclays Bank Limited, 
has been elected to a seat on our board, and you will be asked to 
-onfirm his election in accordance with the articles of association. 

Mr. Charles Norman Lewis, formerly chief agent in East Africa, 
lias been appointed as a local director for that territory. In this 
position he will have more time than hitherto in which to visit the 
various branches where we are interested, and he will be able to 
vive more active supervision to our Kest African business. 

BALANCE SHEET. 

Turning to the balance sheet, it should be remembered, when 
comparing the figures with those of the previous year, that a consider- 
able proportion of our business is transacted in South Africa. ‘The 
assets and liabilities in that country, which are in South African 
pounds, have therefore been converted into sterling at the rate of 
exchange current at the date upon which the balance sheet was made 
up, namely, September 30th, 1931. This involves an increase, when 
expressed in pounds sterling, of both habilities and assets in South 
Afriea, with the exception only of the bank’s premises there, which 
have not been written up. 

This adjustment to sterling value explains the increase in the 
total figures at September 30th, 1931, which exceed £79,000,000, as 
compared with £74,000,000 in 1930, It also accounts for the 
increase in current and deposit accounts from £62,000,000 to 
£68,000,000. At the same time it should be mentioned that as the 
result of the decision of the Government of the Union to remain on 
the gold standard, the balances with the banks in South Africa 
have been considerably reduced, and there is no doubt that money 
has been transferred out of the country during the past four months 
with the object of securing conversion into sterling. ‘The amount 
of the notes in circulation shows some reduction, at £781,000, as 
against £918,000, whilst on the assets side, cash in hand, at 
£13,600,000, shows an increase of approximately £1,800,000, but 
money at call, at £2,075,000, is less than in the previous year by 
almost £1,000,000. Bills discounted amount to £13,000,000, 
iainst £14,000,000, and this reduction indicates the shrinkage in 
the value and volume of the commodities which are being financed 
by the bank. Advances total £29,000,000, an increase of £4,000,000, 
which is partly explained by the conversion from South African 


pounds into sterling already referred to. The normal credit 
requirements of our customers have not been curtailed. 
Investments show an inerease of £1,539,000 and stand at 


£14,509,000. I wish to draw your attention to the note in the 
profit and loss account that depreciation upon these investments 
has been provided out of our reserve for contingencies. The bank’s 
investments are almost entirely in securities of the British, Dominion 
or Colonial Governments, and a large proportion are short-dated. 
These securities have been taken in the balance-sheet at the value 
on September 30th last, since which date, however, there has been 
some appreciation in value, 

The “ bank premises account *’ during the year ended September 
30th, 1931, has been increased by £148,000 to £2,235,000. The 
increase represents necessary items of expenditure, and I would refer 
particularly to the rebuilding of our local head office in Cape Town. 

Prorit AND Loss Account. 

The net profit for the year ended September 30th, 1931, after 
making full provision for bad and doubtful debts, amounted to the 
sum of £402,753, being £63,000 less than in the preceding year. In 
view of the further fall in commodity prices and the world-wide 
depression in business, we consider that the earnings of the bank 
may be regarded as satisfactory, especially in view of the fact that 
during the greater portion of the year our liquid funds have been 
employed at lower rates of interest than has been the case for 
several years past. 

Having regard to the very conservative policy which we have 
tonsistently followed since the bank was formed, both in the matter 
of reserves and of dividends, the board have decided to reeommend 
the payment of dividends at the same rates as for last year. 

An interim dividend on the ‘* A’? and ‘“* B” shares at the rate of 
4} per cont. per annum was paid in July last. It is now proposed 
to pay a final dividend on these shares at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
u and * B” shares the final 
dividend will be subject to deduction of income tax at 4s. 2d. in 
the £, The final dividend on the preference shares will be subject 
to deduction of income tax at 4s. 8d. in the £. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 








EVERY RECORD 


mentioned by Mr. Langdon Davies in his Gramophone 
Notes in the Spectator, or any record reviewed in any 
other paper—including all in the H.M.V., Columbia, 
Parlophone, Polydor, and Continental lists, as well as 
all recordings of the Covent Garden Operas—can be 


INSTANTLY SUPPLIED 


by Alfred Imhof. All orders (except in the case of 
records which have to be specially obtained) are executed 
the same day as received. Parcels of records despatched 
to any part of the world. 


RECORDS ON APPROVAL 


To meet the convenience of customers residing 

out-of-town, new records may be ordered 

“on approval,” subject to return of unwanted 
records within 4 days. 

This approval offer does not apply to 
overseas customers. 





Note: 


All the newest and best 


RADIO — GRAMOPHONES 


may be scen, heard, and compared at leisure in_ the 
salons of Imhof House—the largest and most modern 
Gramophone establishment in Europe. 
Private demonstrations in your own home if desired. 
Write for lists and full information. 


Estab. 1845, 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING OF SPAIN, 
IMHOF HOUSE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 


Telephone: Museum 5944 (4 lines). 


112-116 WC. 1. 
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OCCULT REVIEW 


INSPIRATION, Psychical and Spiritual. The Editor, 
ESKIMO SORCERERS, by Edwin Felstead. 
WHY I KNOW I SHALL LIVE AGAIN, by Marquis of Tavistock, 
ANIMALS IN THE UNSEEN WORLD, by Arthur Lamsley. 
SOME GREAT AWAKENINGS, by A. E, Waite. 
THE LOST CONTINENT OF MU, by Lewis 
A JEWISH MYSTICAL MOVEMENT, 

by Yisroel ben 


80 pp.; 1/6 net. Annual Subscription, 19/6 





Spence 


Barueh ha Chassid, 


HEALING FROM THE HOROSCOPE, by Leo French. 
REVERTING TO THE PRIMITIVE, by James L. Ames 
Periodical Literature, Correspondence, Reviews. 
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There is no Standard 
RADIO SET or RADIO 
GRAMOPHONE 


that will function perfcetly in every 
locality and on any mains supply. 
It costs no more to have one indi- 
vidually built to your requirements, 
and the results are infinitely superior. 
Investigate by calling writing. 


E.M.G. Hand-made Gramophones (Makers of the 
World’s Best Gramophone), 11 Grape Street, 
LONDON, W.c. yd Temple Bar 7166-7. 
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Gramophone Notes 


Tr is perhaps ludicrous, and certainly ungrateful, to hope for 
any consistency in the output of Gramophone records. But 
the month of December was responsible for so many things of 
value that the latest arrivals seem by comparison discon- 
certingly dull. With so much of importance still to be 
recorded, it is diflicult to applaud the policy of reissuing record 
after record of pieces which are at best no more than the 
flotsam and jetsam of popular appreciation. Nevertheless, 
among the Lilliputians there are some welcome giants. By 
far the most interesting of the orchestral recordings is the per- 
formance of the British Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Walter, of the Funeral March from Gétterdimmerung (Columbia 
LLX156, 6s.). Subtlety and broadness are exquisitely blended 
in this interpretation of one of the greatest of Wagner’s com- 
positions and the recording is excellent. Less important, but 
no less skilfully done, are the performances of The Berlin 
State Orchestra, under the baton of Blech, of Smetana’s Moldau 
and Liszt’s arrangement of Schubert’s Hungarian Dance 
(No. 4) (H.M.V. -D1986-7, 12s.) and The Symphony Orchestra’s 
playing, conducted by Kajanus, of the Intermezzo and 
Alia Marcia from Sibelius’ Karelia Suite (Columbia DX307, 
As.). The latter is contemplative music ; the former descrip- 
tive ; and to both of them the conductor gives a critical refine- 
ment that may be compared to the effect produced by an 
accomplished man of letters engaged in writing verse. A 
certain amount of the lyrical qualities of the music are sacri- 
ficed but there is no nonsense about either interpretation. 

Of this month’s piano records much might be said. It seems 
impossible to combine perfections of interpretation and 
recording. M. Cortot plays Albeniz’s Malaguena and Seguid- 
illas (11.M.V. DA1121, 4s.): Mr. William Murdoch Grieg’s 
Norwegian Bridal Procession and Sibelius’ Valse Triste 
(Columbia DX314, 4s.): Mr. Mark Hambourg Schumann’s 
Arabesque and Devotion (H.M.V. C2248, 4s.). Between M. 
Cortot and Mr. Hambourg there is little affinity, and in 
addition no small difference between the former’s two per- 
formances. Seguidillas is rendered with a matter-of-fact and 
at times overdone vivacity ; the second sympathetically and 
with perfect tone and warmth. Mr. Hambourg plays the 
Arabesque brusquely and Devotion rather pompously. The 
recording of Mr. Hambourg’s records is immeasurably the better. 
Mr. Murdoch, with inferior material musically, produces by 
far the best results. The Grieg is especially satisfying and 
the recording of both is excellent. 

Of the violin records by far the most important, and the 
most successful, is Yehudi Menuhin’s interpretation of Corelli's 
La Folia (H.M.V. DB1501, 6s.).. This work calls for the pre- 
sentation of almost every shade of emotion and a flawless 
technique to support it. In spite of the fact that the accom- 
paniment is played on a piano instead of a harpsichord, this 
record may be considered superior to the existing Bratza 
interpretation. Bronislau Hubermann plays in an easy and 
restrained manner Schubert’s apparently inevitable Ave Maria 
and a rather badly cut version of Bruch’s Kol Nidrei (Columbia 
LX155. 6s.). Lionel Tertis on the viola couples the Pugnani 
Prelude and Allegro with a mellifiuous rendering of Liszt’s 
Liebestraume, a refined form of blackmail. His performance of 
the Pugnani is an odd mixture of solidity and irrelevance but 
is excellently recorded. 

Of the Operatic records, the best is one devoted to the 
third act of Die Meistersinger (H.M.V. D2002, 6s.). On one 
side Friedrich Schorr sings, accompanied by the London 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Albert Coates, Aha! Da 
streicat die Lene schon um’s Tlaus; on the other side is the 
quintet Selig, wic die Sonne meines Gliickes, sung by Schorr, 
Melchior, Schumann, Parr and Williams. Both performances 
must be accounted among the most successful that have been 
done. The balance between orchestra and voice is exquisitely 
sustained : especially in the quintet, where the all-important 
crescendo is magnificently achieved. In a rather meagre 
month, this and the Gclterdimmerung record stand out. 
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Finance—Public & Privat 
Bankers’ Counsels 


Important as may be the problem of Reparation Paymey} 
and War Debts, and vitally as these may be Connecte 
with the question of a revival of international confidens 
and prosperity, I am glad to note that our leading bankex 
show that they do not forget the need for sustained effoy 
in all matters pertaining to home affairs and especially iy 
everything connected with national economy. After al, 


a iS 


it must not be forgotten that so far as our domestic affain © 


are concerned, our own crisis last year culminated in some.) 


thing like a clear recognition of our own shortcomings jy 
the shape of living beyond our means and of having fy 


years been victimized by politicians making the obser. 


ance of sound principles of finance and legislation the spot 7 


of political expediency. 


Martins BANK MEETING. . 


During the past week there have been two furthe | 


important bank meetings, namely, that of Martins Bank 


which was held at Liverpool last Tuesday, and thf 


meeting of Westminster Bank, which took place iy 


London on the following day. At both of these meeting f 


the chairman duly recognized the influence exerted by 


factors beyond our control, such as conditions in thy | 
United States and other foreign countries, together with | 


the problem of Reparations and War Debts. But both Mf, 
A. A. Paton, at the meeting of Martins Bank, and th 
Hon. Rupert E. Beckett, at the meeting of Westminsty 
Bank, also emphasized those points in the domesti 
situation still calling for attention. At the meeting ¢ 
Martins Bank, for example, Mr. Paton, after paying: 
tribute to the people of this country for the steadines 


shown throughout the crisis, also recalled the determina 7 


tion of the nation last autumn to elect a Government 
pledged to economy and a balanced Budget. In thes 
matters, as Mr. Paton very truly remarked, the present 
Government has been invested with power and frecdom to 
an extent not known before, while his reference to the 


necessity for a reduction in municipal and in some direc | 


tions even in private expenditure, of a wasteful character 


will command universal approval. Moreover—and tle | 


point is particularly important at a moment when theres, 
perhaps, a tendency to trust too greatly to tariffs to bring 


back industrial prosperity—Mr. Paton stressed _ the/ 


necessity for a continued diminution of productive costs 
in industry if we are to compete successfully with foreign 
countries and even to get the maximum benefit out o 
tariffs themselves. 


Our INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS. 


Incidentally, too, there is, of course, the utmost need | 


for co-operation between capital and labour and a con: 


plete avoidance of the strike movement, in which conf 
nexion, when dealing with the cotton industry, Mr. Patouy 
referred to the fact that “ the operatives have not beef 
wholly willing to co-operate with employers in an attempt) 


to find a solution of the industry’s problems.” In some 
directions the depreciation in sterling has, of course, give 
a stimulus to our export trade, a stimulus, however, which 
must necessarily be diminished to the extent that othet 
countries follow us in going off the gold standard. 


SALESMANSIIP. 
Nevertheless, a stimulus has been given, and in that 


connexion Mr. Paton urged the necessity that at a moment? 


when help to our exports was being given through de 


preciation in sterling, and possibly through carefully} 


considered tariffs, we had an opening for improved 
salesmanship which should not be allowed to slip away. 
Exceptional openings should have been created for expert 
salesmen both at home and in the foreign market, and the 


future of British industry, said the Chairman at Martins} 


Bank Meeting, depends more than at any previous time 
“on the energy and efficiency of its commercial arm.” 
On the subject of international co-operation, Mr. Patot 
suggested the desirability of our forming an alliance with 
those countries to which we are united by a common aif, 
and he expressed the opinion that “ it would be difficult 


(Continued on page 162.) 
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WESTMINSTER BANK 





SATISFACTORY PROFITS 


IN 


YEAR OF DEPRESSION 





ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL TENDENCIES 





THE CRISIS AND MISUSE OF GOLD 





ADDRESS OF THE HON. RUPERT E. BECKETT 





Tue annual general meeting of the shareholders of Westminster 
Bank, Ltd., was held on Wednesday, January 27th, at the head 
office, Lothbury, E.C., the Hon. Rupert E. Beckett (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Chairman, at the outset, referred with regret to the retire- 
ment from the Board of Mr. Oswald Magniac, after twenty-six 

ears’ service, who joined the Board of the London and County 

k in 1905. Also they had lost the eminent services of Mr. 
Walter Runciman, who had been appointed to the Presidency of 
the Board of Trade, 

As to the Bank’s balance sheet, current and deposit accounts 
were down on the year by just over £19 millions. The fall in 
deposits had not been peculiar to their Bank, the decline over 
the year of 63 per cent. comparing with a drop of 8 per cent. for 
the “ Big Five.’ American banks, also, had had a similar experi- 
ence, the fall in total deposits of four of the largest banks over 
the year being 213 per cent. This diminution in the Bank’s trading 
funds had obviously affected its capacity to earn profits. Advances 
to customers were practically unchanged, but the low rates ruling 
for the greater part of the year naturally had their effect upon this 
particular profit-earning item, 

INVESTMENT DEPRECIATION, 

He then referred to the considerations which had led the Board 
to deal with the depreciation in the market value of their invest- 
ments—he hoped a temporary decline—by means of a transfer 
from the Reserve Fund of £1,829,157, thus bringing the investments 
into the balance sheet at or beiow market value. The Board, he 
explained, had decided to follow this course rather than draw upon 
the inner reserves of the Bank for the purpose of meeting the 
investment depreciation. Their funds for contingencies were to-day 
as large as when the shareholders last met. During this current 
year, gilt-edged securities had continued to improve, and a sub- 
stantial portion of the depreciation for which provision had been 
made had been already recovered. 


Bank’s ArPR¢ PRIATIONS, 


The profit for the year, he said, amounted to £1,601,822, a diminu- 
tion of £220,066, or 12.1 per cent. Considering all things, and 
bearing in mind the decline in Current and Deposit Accounts, 
these results, he thought, might be deemed satisfactory. In 
reviewing the main features of the Money Market, he pointed out 
that rates during the greater portion of the year had offered narrower 
margins of profit than had been the case since the advance in the 
bank rate to 6 per cent. in September last. In regard to the divi- 
dends, he recalled that a year ago he indicated to the shareholders 
that, although the usual dividends had been paid for 1930, the 
directors would have to take into earnest consideration whether 
they would be justified in maintaining in the ensuing year the 
same rate upon the partly-paid £4 shares. They were paying 
18 per cent. for the year. Over the past thirteen years, 20 per cent. 
had been distributed consistently on the partly-paid shares. It 
was with reluctance that the Board decided to depart from the 
standard that had prevailed so long, but in view of the diminution 
of profits and the general state of uncertainty, no other course 
would have been compatible with the usual conservatism of their 
banking practice. They had placed £200,000. to Ofticers’ Pension 
Fund, and to Contingent Fund they had transferred £250,000, or 
£50,000 more than last year. The carry forward was £431,256, 
or some £33,000 less than the amount brought in, 


Wortp’s Economic Posrrion, 


Proceeding, the Chairman reviewed the recent trend of those 
broad economic and financial tendencies which, he said, had left 
no country, no institution, no individual, unaffected by their grave 
development. 

The year 1931, he said, would he remembered in history, mainly 
on account of one day—September 2Ist-—on which Great Britain, 
after a struggle against an abnormal combination of forees, aban- 
doned the Gold Standard. The story of the stages by which the 
strain on London reached intolerable limits had been told and 
retold. The catastrophic fall in commodity prices; the propor- 
tionate aggravation of debt burdens and all fixed contractual 
obligations ; the consequent development of the need, starting 
in Central Europe and spreading North, South, Kast and West, 
of country after country to repatriate the resources held on their 
behalf by London, the great banking centre of the world; the 
birth of realization abroad that London, living by international 
trade, and short-term debtor to the world, was vuinerable to the 
abnormal economic forces; the fostering of nervousness among 
London’s creditors by foreign propaganda; the disclosure by the 
reperts of the Macmillan and May Committees of weaknesses in 
the monetary position and of a large prospective Budget deficit 
all these developments, superimposing distrust of the pound upon 





our short-term creditors’ need for cash at home, merged into a tide 
so formidable that neither the formation of the National Govern- 
ment and the balancing of the Budget, nor the assistance of New 
York and Paris in furnishing the Treasury and the Bank of England 
with large credits, could prevent the pound from being swept from 
its gold moorings. The criticism had been made abroad that by 
bolder banking policy, and by stern use of the Bank Rate weapon, 
the pound might have been saved. The Chairman did not believe 
that such criticism had any validity. Indeed, it seemed certain 
that to have raised the Bank Rate to an emergency figure would 
have been but to make a useless and wholly ineffective gesture. 
A steep increase in the rate would have accentuated the nervousness 
already apparent among foreign creditors, whilst any fresh balances 
attracted would have been so precariously held as to serve no useful 
purpose, 
GoLp AS AN INSTRUMENT OF COMMERCE, 


The chairman went on to say that, in his judgment, what 
had been called the * gold crisis”? arose in large measure from 
the fact that gold had been required to fulfil a purpose for which 
it was never designed. Gold was a token of exchange, it was 
the international counter accepted by the nations as a standard 
through which variations in the quantity and value of goods 
and services passing from country to country could be adjusted. 
Gold should, therefore, be the instrument of commerce, and 
should not be regarded as a commedity of commerce. Yet, 
in these post-War years the nations had tended so to treat it. 
The connection between the maldistribution of gold and inter- 
national payments was abundsnté clear. In 1922-31 the net 
receipts in respect of War Debts and Reparations by France and 
America were, approximately £650 millions. During the same 
period the net influx of gold into those two countries was approxi- 
mately £550 millions. The close correspondence between these 
two figures was not a fortuitous coincidence. The upset of the 
system should be regarded as one of the most conspicuous outward 
and visible signs of the deep-seated economic maladies from which 
the whole world was suffering. What was the meaning of all 
this ? How had the world got into the position in which universal 
plenty co-existed with general distress. The troubles which wo 
faced to-day were due not to the events of 1930 nor to the develop- 
ments of 1931; their origin lay further back. Having traced the 
evil consequences of the spirit and policy of narrow nationalism 
begotten of War fever, he pointed out that the vital fact in the 
history of 1931 was that the breaking point then arrived, when the 
whole credit system of Europe tottered on the edge of a precipice. 
At that critical moment there came a most welcome promise of 
relief in the shape of President Hoover’s suggestion of @ year’s 
complete holiday from all War Debt payments. Here at last 
was a hope of the beginning of international co-operation such as 
might solve the deep economic problems of the world, but the 
United States had moved with alarming rapidity back towards 
the policy of isolation which was first so emphatically manifested 
in the repudiation of President Wilson by his people. Congress, 
and, apparently, American public opinion, would not at the moment 
stand either for debt cancellation or even for a prolongation of the 
Hoover moratorium. France clung to her rights to receive Repara- 
tions from Germany. Germany, whose ability to pay Reparations 
had depended largely upon the constant flow of American investment 
found that that tlow had ceased entirely, 


A PERTINENT QUESTION. 

That roughly was the situation which we faced to-day. How 
was this vicious circle to be broken? If Washington persisted in 
her present policy of War Debts maintenance and high tariffs, 
what were the means by which Europe could conceivably continue 
to meet her liabilities ? It would be possible if America resumed 
large-scale lending to Europe; but even if that were done we 
should sooner or later again reach the impasse, now evident in 
Germany, by which a debtor country, grown dependent on loans 
from the creditor, found that the onset of suspicion and distrust 
at a crucial moment dried up the capital flow upon which her 
solvency depended. In economic theory there was another method. 
The industrial nations of Europe, by depressing their standard of 
life far below that to which they were accustomed, might be able 
to produce goods which would surmount any tariff barrier. But 
that possibility existed in economic theory alone. It was no more 
likely that the American public, or any other, would allow such an 
inflow of cheaply-produced goods to continue than that the demo- 
cracies of Europe would submit to a strain which would involve 
the abandonment of every social advance laboriously won during 
centuries of progress. ‘lo those arguments one might perhaps add 
a question—and he added it because current problems could not 
usefully be examined except in the light of economic and political 


probabilities, Was it likely that the democratically elected Parlia« 


(Continued on page 162.) 
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ment cf this country, or of France, or of Belgium, would vote the 
passage of a Budget, on the expenditure side of which figured full 
War Debt payments to America, while from the revenue side were 
deleted all receipts from War debtors ? It was for the statesman 
and not for the banker to answer that question. But he might 
be permitted a further query, and it was this: If, as President 
‘Hoover avowed in his recent message to Congress, the grave 
economic and financial troubles with which the United States 
was at present beset arose from the great depression which had 
engulfed the outside world, how was it possible for the United 
States to achieve the ambition of many of her present legislators, 
namely, to seek her individual prosperity through the policy of 
insular isolation ? 





GREAT BRITAIN AND War Depts. 

In this matter of War Debts our country and our successive 
Governments had nothing to be ashamed of. Britain early pro- 
posed to America the cancellation of all the War Debts between 
the Allies. America refused. 
attempt settlements of those vast international obligations, and in 
those settlements Britain had been more than generous to her 
debtors. Indeed, she remitted approximately 70 per cent. of the 
debts to her incurred by her War allies, whereas the remission made 
by America to Great Britain in respect of the Anglo-American 
debt was somefhing less than 18 per cent. Then again, having 
failed to carry the policy of all-round cancellation, this country 
declared, in the Balfour Note, that Britain would not take from 
her Continental debtors more than she was required to pay to 
America. This declaration had been firmly adhered to; in fact, 
Britain had so far paid away neariy £200 millions more than she 
had received. Into the reconsideration of this problem, which 
economic forces had thrust upon the world, our country undoubtedly 
entered in a strong position and with a clean record. 

Nore oF WARNING. 

Having discussed the many problems surrounding the inter 
national situation, the Chairman went on to utter a note of warning, 
lest it be thought that the elimination of War Debts and Reparations 
would create a new heaven upon earth. Our colossal internal debt, 
our burdensome taxation would remain, whilst certain of our com- 
mercial and industrial competitors would have secured relief from 
their already comparatively light obligations. Sir Walter Layton 
had calculated that Great Britain’s internal debt per head of the 
population would then amount to £150, France's to £56, Germany’s 
to £8, and even that of the United States, the heaviest sufferer from 
cancellation, to only £27. Those remarks were not to be construed 
as an argument against cancellation of War Debts. On the con- 
trary, he believed that therein lay our only hope. However, inter- 
national problems should not render the nation oblivious to measures 
of self-help within our own sphere of action. A National Govern- 
ment had been returned by an overwhelming majority, the Budget, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer assured us, had been definitely 
balanced not only on paper but in actual fact, expenditure was under 
control, economies were in train, and adequate increased taxes were 
being successfully collected. Borrowing by the State for the 
purpose of financing unemployment relief, which, in the early part of 
last year was becoming a menace to our financial stability, had 
definitely ceased ; transitional benefit—popularly known as “ the 
dole ’’—was being met out of current revenue. Those who were not 
satisfied that the freeing of the pound from gold would automatically 
restore the proper balance of payments might be reassured by the 
prompt action which the Government was taking to check such 
imports as they considered to be either unnecessary or excessive. 
Stability of the internal price level had been maintained, inflation 
had been studiously avoided, and the strength and liquidity of our 
banking system had not been impaired. In not a few hard-pressed 
industries, wage reductions had been put through without resort to 
strife. From this we might legitimately derive some satisfaction, 
but the time for relaxation of effort was not yet at hand. We could 
not afford to assume that all that needed to be done at home had 
already been done, and that our own recovery merely depended upon 
the renewal of better international conditions. Weaknesses had 
certainly been revealed, and, perhaps, over-emphasized. However, 
the nation yet occupied a position which challenged comparison, 
financial and economic, and, in its fundamental attributes of charac- 
ter with that of any other nation of the world. 

Finally, the Chairman observed that in closing his address to the 
shareholders last year he emphasised that the greatest need of that 
particular time was a co-operative effort on the part of the whole 
nation. Team-work was as necessary to-day in our national affairs 
as ever it was. He would go further than that. The year’s events 
had served very definitely to demonstrate an even greater need—for 
the spirit of co-operation to be extended to the wider international 
sphere. The times were critical, and momentous decisions hung 
in the balance. 

Were the foundations of a world trade revival about to be laid, 
he asked, or was the world to be allowed to drift into even worse 
chaos than existed at present ? It was to be hoped that the states- 
men of the nations, whenever and wherever assembled, would sub- 
ordinate national prejudices to the greater issue of world progress, 
and would unite to work for the common weal. Thus and thus only: 
would there be born anew that hope and confidence of which the 
world stood in such desperate need, and the weary peoples of the 
earth would be enabled to raise their eyes to the dawn of promise and 
prosperity, (Applause.) 

The report aud accounts were adopted and other formal business 
transacted, I 


It therefore became necessary to { 
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to exaggerate the value to Great Britain and the Empire 
of forming an immediate Currency Union with thoy 
nations which have departed from the gold standanj 
and are prepared to seek stability through definite ¢o. 
operation to this end.” 
Tue * Westminster ” MEETING. 

In the course of his address to shareholders of the 
Westminster Bank the Hon. Rupert E. Beckett deal 
with certain aspecis of the international financial situatio, 
in a particularly striking fashion. More than one Bank 
Chairman has very properly fastened upon the unwilling. 
ness of creditor nations to accept settlement of indebted. 
ness through an exchange of goods and services as one 
of the main causes of international financial chaos and 
depression. Mr. Beckett, however, in dealing with this 
matter and with the causes of our departure last year 
from the gold standard, summed up the whole situation 
in some very striking phrases which deserve the utmost 
publicity and emphasis. We fancy that the truths con. 
tained in them will grip the imagination of the ordinary 
man in the street and carry home conviction wher 
elaborate treaties by theoretical economists have failed 
to enlighten or convince. 

Tur Funcrions oF Gorn. 

“In my judgement,” said Mr. Beckett, “* what has been 
-alled the ‘ gold crisis’ arises in a large measure from the 
fact that gold has been required to fulfil a purpose for 
which it was never designed. Gold is a token of exchange: 
it is the international counter, accepted by the nations 
as a standard, through which variations in the quantity 
and value of goods and services passing from country to 
country can be adjusted. Gold shouid therefore be the 
instrument of commerce. It should not be regarded as a 
commodity of commerce. Yet,’ said Mr. Beckett, “in 
these post-War years the nations have tended so to treat 
e 

“In effect, country ‘A’ says to country ‘B’—‘ You owe me 
many millions: please pay, but I will not take payment in goods 
—indeed, I have erected tariff barriers on purpose to prevent your 
goods from coming into my country. I will not take your paper 
or your promises to pay, because I do not think they are good 
enough, so you must give me the only other means of payment 
which you have, namely, gold itself.’ Obviously, if this process 
were developed indefinitely, and an attempt were made to settle 
all international War Debts and Reparations in gold, the stocks 
of the metal would be entirely insufficient for the purpose, and 
if there were gold in sufficient abundance then I anticipate that 
gold itself would depreciate in value.” 

How clear is the connexion between the mal-distrib- 
ution of gold and international payments was indicated 
by Mr. Beckett in the fact that in the years 1922-31 the 
net receipts in respect of War Debts and Reparations by 
France and America were approximately 650 million gold 
pounds; during the same period the net influx of gold 
into those two countries was approximately 550 millions. 
The close correspondence between these two figures, 
said Mr. Beckett, is not a fortuitous coincidence. 

SELF Herr, 

Referring to the problem of War Debts and Reparation 
Payments, the Chairman of the Westminster Bank had 
only to recall the sequence of events during the post-War 
period firmly to establish the fact that this country and 
its successive Governments have nothing to be ashamed 
of, for we have remitted approximately 70 per cent. of 
the debts incurred to us by our War Allies, whereas the 
remission made by America to Great Britain in respect 
of the Anglo-American debt was something less than 18 
per cent. Nevertheless, and in common with other 
bankers, Mr. Beckett was careful to insist that even the 
elimination of War Debts and Reparations would not 
settle the many problems with which this country is 
confronted, and he therefore emphasized the supreme 
necessity for our continuing measures of self-help. The 
result of last year’s General Election constituted a gencral 
admission by the whole country of the fact that our 
domestic affairs were developing in a manner fraught 
with the gravest danger, but it is one thing for a nation 
to be convinced on such a point and it is another to 

(Continued on page 164.) 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 





BRITISH STEADINESS IN WORLD-WIDE NERVOUSNESS 





A BAD YEAR BUT SIGNS OF HOPE 





MR. A. A. PATON, C.B., IN THE CHAIR 





ae hundred and first annual meeting of shareholders of Martins 
Bank Ltd. was held at the Exchange Hotel, Liverpool, on Tuesday 
last. 

Mr. Alex. Allan Paton, C.B., presided over a large attendance. 

The Chairman, in proposing the adoption of the report of the 
Directors and the accounts for the year ending December 31st, said 
in his speech last year he referred to 1930 as the most anxious of all 
the post-War years, but its anxieties had easily been eclipsed by those 
of 1931. He hoped we had now witnessed the lowest point of the 
economic and financial depression which afflicted the whole of the 
civilized world. 

It was difficult to employ funds at remunerative rates in the first 
six months of the year, and profits were greatly reduced. The 
second half enabled the Bank to regain some of the lost ground, but 
the improvement was insufficient to justify anything more than the 
maintenance of the dividend at 14 per cent., to which figure it was 
yeduced in July last. In such difficult times it was very necessary 
to conserve resources, and after making an allocation to contingency 
fund before arriving at profits, the directors had considered it advis- 
able to place an additional sui of £100,000 to this fund. 

To avoid reducing the investment reserve, the sum of £607,872 
had been transferred from the reserve fund, which remained at 
£2,900,600. Investments now stood materially under market 
quotations. 

FEATURES OF THE YEAR. 

After reviewing the financial position of the Bank the chairman 
referred to the events of the past year, the outstanding features of 
which were the German crisis leading to the moratorium in respect 
of War debts, the suspension of the gold standard in this country, and 
the election of the National Government by an overwhelming 
majority. 

It was with some measure of satisfaction, he said, that we could 
look back on the steadiness shown by our people throughout the 
crisis, as compared with the world-wide nervousness, and their 
response, amidst a confusion of issues, to the call to elect a Govern- 
ment pledged to economy and a balanced Budget. 

The Government had been invested with power and freedom to an 
extent not known before, and had a strong weight of public opinion 
supporting it in the attempt to reduce expenditure, thereby leading 
the way towards a more widespread reduction of costs. It was not 
only by national and municipal effort that we could effect an im- 
provement. Until we could reduce substantially our expenditure in 
all directions there could be no recovery. 


The diminution in production costs in industry, which had in- 
creased to a point beyond our capacity to pay, was a very important 
factor in any effort to rehabilitate ourselves, and would do far more 
than curtailment of imports or other suggested measures to achieve 
this result. 

How great was the task before the Government and the nation 
was evident from a review of the principal industries of our country. 

Proceeding to review these industries the chairman dealt first with 
the 

Corron TRADE, 

The greater part of the past year, he said, had proved most 
lifficult, for spinners and manufacturers, who had many adverse 
factors to combat. Internally, employers had been unable to agree 
on any scheme of organisation or mutual co-operation ; and the 
operatives had not been wholly willing to co-operate with employers 
jn an attempt to find a solution of the industry’s problems, 

External factors—the increasing severity of the world crisis, 
additional tariff walls against Lancashire products and the Indian 
boycott—had been very detrimental, and the disturbances in China 
had also affected our trade. It was to be hoped that employers and 
employces would, at this critical period, come together in a resolute 
effort to save the industry. 

OrHER INDUSTRIES. 

In the wool trade, after some speculative activity early in the 
year business became restricted, but tho suspension of the gold 
standard acted as a stimulus and created an improvement, the effect 
becoming apparent during October, The depreciation in_ sterling 
placed West Riding spinners in a more favourable position for 
meeting French competition in the hosiery yarn trade, and a largely 
increased volume of business was done in the Midlands. 

The improvement in business had, however, been largely confined 
to the home market, as the expectations of an increased export trade, 
due to the depreciation in the value of the £ sterling, had not yet been 
fulfilled, 





The future of this industry, as of all the others, depended upon 
the restoration of international trade. 

In the iron trade the imports of steel had exceeded exports by no 
fewer than 715,000 tons, and there was an urgent demand by many 
sections of the trade for a protected home market in consequence. 

The coal trade had been seriously affected, but the prospects for 
the coming year were slightly more encouraging, as we had been 
better able to meet the competition of Poland in the Scandinavian 
countries since we went off the gold standard. 

Shipping conditions had been most unfavourable, and as to 
agriculture, owing to the fall in prices of live stock, and the wet 
weather which made harvesting difficult, the farmers in the north 
of England had experienced a bad year. Amongst crops oats alone 
brought a better return than previously. 

The industries under review had without exception suffered to a 
degree probably unparalleled in their history. The future, it might 
be hoped, would be less desperate than the past, yet there was a 
long effort before each industry if it was to emerge effectively from 
the depression. 

UNCERTAIN INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK. 

The features of uncertainty which still overclouded our situation 
were mainly international. Until the War Debts and Reparations 
questions had been settled there could be no recovery of confidence 
among foreign investors, and no easing of monetary conditions in this 
country. 

Recently the defences of our money market were considered so 
impregnable that international obligations in the interest of Ger- 
many and other countries were assumed which proved too burden- 
some, and we were forced off the gold standard. Now we were 
suffering the double difficulty of having to meet these obligations and 
preserve British credit in the face of a depreciated £ sterling. 

It was of the utmost urgency, therefore, that the pressure on 
Germany and other countries in which British resources are in 
jeopardy should be raised, and that there should be an effective 
settlement of the War Debts problem. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR RECOVERY. 

Against various handicaps we might set certain opportunities 
which, if wisely used, might speed this country more certainly on its 
way to recovery. As was well known, every unsheltered industry 
previously the butt of foreign competition had now secured a form 
of bonus or protection through the decline of sterling. The wide 
campaign in favour of British goods had been reinforced through 
40 per cent. increase in the price of foreign goods in terms of sterling. 
There were thus exceptional openings for expert salesmanship both 
at home and in the foreign markets, and the future of British industry 
depended more than at any previous time on the energy and effti- 
ciency of its commercial arm. 

Losses through the suspenson of the gold standard had bee» 
largely offset by the tendency of other countries to ally themselves 
to Great Britain and to restore confidence in British currency, and it 
would seem that although the departure of other countries from the 
gold standard deprived Great Britain of an exchange advantage, if 
none the less paved the way for our tloser union with them ; and it 
might be possible to link them together into a ** Sterling Area,” so 
that over large tracts of the international market there would be 
stability of exchange rates, interest rates, and price levels. 


SUGGESTED CURRENCY UNION, 


Concluding the Chairman said: Among the more general, though 
not in the long run less significant, signs of new hope, was the 
apparent weakening among important nations of the intensely 
nationalistic attitude to which much of the world’s present distress 
was due. Great Britain has suffered grievously through its willine- 
ness to remain in association with others less ready to co-operate in 
the creation of stable world conditions. 
of unity of action is still essential, and in this direction there was 
prospect of fairly immediate progress, as is shown by the joint 
action of Scandinavian countries in proposing a close alliance among 
northern European nations. It would be ditticult to exaggerate the 
value to Great Britain and the Empire of forming an immediato 
Currency Union with those nations which had departed from the 
gold standard and were prepared to seek stability through detinite 
co-operation to this end, 


Nevertheless, some degree 


It was his earnest hope that the industrial position now reached, 
which might justly rank as one of opportunity, might be converted 
through the calm and energy of our people into one of large promise, 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
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follow up the admission by sustained effort, and it is that 
necessity which Mr. Beckett was careful to emphasize 
in his address to the shareholders of the Westminste 
Bank—a speech, however, which was also addressed to 
the whole community. While by no means unmindfy 
of those influences beyond our control as expressed jp 
general international conditions, we are reminded that 
“‘ even if the Gordian knot of world problems were to be 
cut to-morrow, the need for a prolonged national effort 
would remain.” 
Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


INVESTMENTS STEADY. 
Tue Stock Markets continue to be governed by a due recogni: 
tion of the obscurity of the internatianal financial outlook, and 
at one time prices under the influence of restriction of business 
were inclined to sag. Latterly, however, some improvement 
has occurred in gilt-edged securities owing to the welcome news 
of the repayment by the Bank of England of dollar and frane 
credits. At the moment of writing, therefore, sterling ex. 
change, which had weakened a little, has become firmer again 
and British Funds and kindred stocks are also higher. | 
observe, however, a somewhat hesitating tone in the gilt- 
edged market, due to the vague rumours of some scheme bei 
under contemplation for reducing interest on the Natio 
Debt. This is a matter to which I shall hope to make some 
reference in my article next week, but for the moment I do not 
think that investors in British Funds need become over. 
anxious with regard to the matter. A circumstance which 
has given a stimulus to the more speculative markets is the 
removal of contango restrictions. 
%* * * CY 
Brirain REepays. 

The repayment by the Bank of England of the maturing 
frane and dollar credits on February 1st must undoubtedly be 
regarded as a favourable factor in the general situation. It 
will be remembered that originally, some six months ago, the 
amount raised in France was the equivalent of £25,000,000, 
with a corresponding amount raised in the United States, the 
credits running for three months. When this period of thres 
months expired the credits were renewed for a further three 
months by France and America in equal portions as to a total 
of £30,000,000, and to repay the balance of £20,000,000 the 
Bank of England had to send abroad £15,000,000 in gold. This 
time, however, the whole of the £30,000,000 is being repaid 
without any further draft on the Bank of England’s gold 
reserve, and that this should have been accomplished through 
the medium of the exchanges is a most satisfactory circum- 
stance. Meanwhile, of course, it must be remembered that the 
credit of the equivalent of £40,000,000 by France and a similar 
amount by the United States to the British Government fora 
period of one year is still outstanding, repayment being due 
somewhere about next August. 

* * * % 
AN IMPENDING PUBLICATION. 

I believe that not a few readers of the Spectator have read 
with appreciation the admirable book by Sir Ernest 
Benn, entitled Account Rendered (Benn). More, perhaps, than 
any book which had previously been published, it brought 
home to the layman the harm inflicted upon the general 
economic position of the country, and, therefore, on 
every taxpayer, by the orgy of extravagance in the National 
Expenditure. I am very glad, therefore, to learn that Sir 
Ernest is now busily engaged on the preparation of another 
volume dealing with the economic situation, and I believe 
that it will have very special reference to international prob- 
lems as represented by Reparations and War Debts, as well 
as to the importance of continuous and progressive economy 
in the National Expenditure in this country. I do not 
know when Sir Ernest’s labours are likely to be completed, 
but his new book will undoubtedly be awaited by a large 
number of readers of his previous work, as well as by many 
whose interest in Sir Ernest Benn’s views on the situation 
were quickened by his broadcast address in November of last 
year. A. W. K. 
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in America’s sunniest spot 


CANADIAN 
CLUB 


TOBACCO 


































at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


year from age 25 
35 
45 


v ” 7) 


Lid ee ee 


No office publishes ower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. - 


No commission. 





PUT YOUR MONEY IN 
MNZBRITISH HOMES 


THE SAFEST, MOST PROFITABLE aie PATRIOTIC 
INVESTMENT TO-DA 
Write, call or ’phone Py: on 1023) 
for Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet. 
Assets: £1,774,782. Reserves: £132,958. 
THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY, 
New Magnet House. Paddington Green, London, W.2. 


0 
uw. 
PAID 











THEATRES 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) 
Evgs. 8.15. Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30. (TWO WEEKS ONLY.) 
THE FARMER’S WIFE. 

By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 

Criginal Company, including CEDRIC HARDWICKE, 











WESTMINSTER THEATRE, Palace St., Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Victoria 0283 & 0284. Prices 2/5 to 9/. incl. tax. 
EVGS. 8.30. MATS., WED. & SAT. at 2.30. (LAST WEEKS.) 
HENRY AINLEY in THE ANATOMIST by James Bripis, 






























‘THE MODERN ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 


You are invited to visit an Hxhibition of Illustrated Books a nd 
Original Drawings, which is now being held in the Court House, 
at 350 Oxford Street. ‘The exhibits range from the ’sixties to 
the present day, and work of tho finest illustrators of this 
period is shown. Many rare and interesting drawings and 
manuscripts are on view. 


FRENCH ART. 
We have a full collection of the best books on French painting, 
both in English and in French, and invite visitors to Burlingion 
House to inspect them. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD., 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King 



































350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Mayfair S601 
DELICIOUS COFFEE. MANUFACTURED 
IN ENGLAND 








RED, WHITE 
FOR BREAKFAST & BLUE 


& AFTER DINNER. 
Stimulating, Refreshing, Prevents Fatigue. RECOMMENDED by DOCTORS. 


aD 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 2. 
Paid up Capital £ 4,500,009 


Reserve Fund w §=—-£. 4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under ‘the Charter ee £€4,500,000 


eee oe eee eee 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 





LIBERTY’S 
FOR 


RENOVATIONS & DECORATIONS 


AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
ESTIMATES FREE 
REGENT ST., LONDON, 


LIBERTY & CO. LTD., W.1. 








Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letiers). 
line. 


74% for 26, and 10% for 52. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Insiructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 


Series discounts : for 13; 


23% for 6 insertions ; 5% 


to ensure insertion, not later than dicheassieaes of each week. 


N 





PERSONAL 


Gardens, W. 











you interested in international affairs ? If so, 


RE Consultations I 
A write to-day to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 — a oe 


glasses. 


ISS IRENE sY DENHAM- GAN’ PZ, 
Padd, 3327. 
SIGHT by Natural Methods.” 





ARTICLES, LECTURES (Religious, 
not Political), RESEARCHES 
Originality and 


46 Gloucester * PEECHES, 
* Health for the | } Historical, Masonic— 
by graduate and well-known author. 


No operations or unsightly 
non-duplication guarantecd.— 


appointment. 
Wc. 





Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for full particulars, aR 
ENOVATIONS. 





NDIAN Curries, Chutneys, ete., served by first-class 
Indian waiters. The atte ntion of Indians and Anglo- 
Indians in London is called to the splendid service of 


prices.-—©, 
well 2333. 


Upholstery and Furniture Goods 
made as new, or Antiques restored. 
E. SMitvH, 277 Old Street, 





HY dread er cold weather? Buy Shetland Gar- 


BM/REKW, London, 
Advantageous \ 


E.C.1. Clerken- ments, eal Shetland Hand-knit Woollen Goods, 
Jumpers, Se: arves, Berets, Vests, Sha wis, &e. From stock 
or knitted toown measurements,—Scnd for free illus. eat- 





Indian delicacies to be obtained at THE CAFE INDIEN, 2 
Leicester Place, Leicester Square, London, W.C, 2. 
‘Phone : Gerrard 1909. List on application. 


R® 





SIDENCE offered in a very nice home 
on application to 4 Gordon Place, 


alogue to Miss M. J. Smiru, Midyell, Lerwick, Shetland. 





All details 
W.C. 1. 
HY not stay within 1d. "bus fare Bond St.? Come 





QANotuaRY FOR THE SLEEPLESS.—32 pages 
tS striking health-restoring revelations Free. 2d. 
postage, —D, F, JoyomoRo, 8 Breams Buildings, E.C, 4. 





TIVHE TRAVEL AGENT who gives special attention 
to all clients is F. J, Paps, 


\ 


Park, W.2 
Neo tips, 


to 34 Southwick St., Cambridge TERRACK, Hyde 
toom & bkist. from 6/6 daily. Baths free, 
it & c. water all bedrooms, Tel, ; Padd. 2364, 





Norway Ho., Cockermouth. 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—(Cont power 


WHERE 


E RA DIC ATS DIS E 
4 by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 


(Founded 1746) 

and give the 
young women worthy of our 
Please scnd a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, 


HELP i! NEEDED 


AS E 


patients an opportunity to become 
race, 


W. 9. 








‘CINEMA 





ACADEMY 


T HE CIN 
Oxford Street (opp. Warings). 


(ier, 


SECOND WEEK. 

Pabst'’s tremendous Gern 
Sound Film, 
“WESTFRONT 1918.” 


Exclusive run 


**siould be seen by every truc lover of the se 


Duly Telegraph. 


EMA 


’ 


2981, 


1an 


reen ."’— 











CLUB_ ANNOUNCEMENTS 





EK NGLISH-SPEAKING 
_4Dartmouth House, Charles Street, Berkeley 
Members enjoy all the advantages a first-c 
jocluding bedroom accommodation. 
Annual 


; of 


( ‘ountry, £2 2s. 


UNTO. 


Square. 


lass club, 











Subscription, men and women (for year 
reckoned from the date of joining): Town, £4 4s.; 
Apply to the SECRETARY. 
APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT AND 
WANTED 
M AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
There is a vacancy for an ACADEMICAL CLERK- 


SHIP (Singing Scholarship). 
Competition, March 19th. 
DEAN OF Divinity. 


A TENOR is 


required, 


Yor particulars apply to the 








LECTURES 





YRESHAM COLLEGE, 

W Four lectures will be delivered by 
Gordon, M.A., LL.D. (President of Magdalen 
Oxford), on Tuesd: ty, Wednesday, Thursday anc 
Yebruary 2, 3, 4 and 5. Subject: SPECIM 
ENGLISH TOU RN ALISM, LETTER-WRITI 
PAMPHLETEERING IN THE 
TRY, 
FREE 


Basinghall 





CENTI 
The lectures are 


and commence at 6 


Street, 
Mr. 


E.C. 

weit 
College, 
1 Friday, 
ENS OF 
NG, and 


SEVENTEENTH 


p.m, 





[Stvenstry OF LONDON- KING'S 


TWO PUBLIC LECTURES, illustrated 


COLLEGE, 


by 


Lantern Th on MODERN POL ISH ART, 


, Dr. Waclaw Borowy, 
Lecturer “4 Polish Language and Literatu 
on Wednesdays, February 3rd and 17th, 14 


re, 
Us bad 





in the Great Hall, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 1. 
At. 8.30 p.m., February 3rd: 
PAINTING AND SCULPTU 
In the Chair: Sir Bernard Pares, K.} 
Vilruary 7th: GRAPHIC AND DEC OR ATIN E ARTS, 
In the Chair: Lady Max-Muller. 
Admission to these Lectures is tree, without ticket. 
halide thcdtt dit! OF LONDON 
A Course of four Lectures on “ TRADE THEORIES 


AND THE GREAT DEPRESSION ” 
Mr. 


will be 


OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
on MONDAYS, FEBRUARY Ist, 8th, 15th a 


at ip.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will 
by Professor L. C. rrsecoe a B.Sec., M.A. (Pro: 
Leonomics in the University 
ADMISSION FREE, WY r OUT TICKET. 
8. J. WORSLE 
Academie Regi 


given by 


H. D. HENDERSON at THE LONDON SC HOOL 


W.C. 
nd 20nd. 
be taken 
fessor of 


Y, 


sistrar. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





x CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND G 
» TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, 


IRLS. 


having an up-to-date know- 


ledge of the best. Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 


and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospect 
TRI STWORTHY INFORMATION and AD 


to 
uses 


VIC 


aid 
and 


‘The ege of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rougn idea of fees should be given. 


J. 8 its, 143 Canno 


J. PATON, Educational Ager 
4. Mansion House 5! 


London, E.C, Tel. ; 


n Strect, 
053. 





SECRET ARL AL AND TRAINING | 





COLLEGES 
UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
t LEGH, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 


dential.)}—Founded specially ‘to. train 


boys 
education for the Automobile Industry. 


The cu 


of good 
rriculum 


combines an essentially practical modern works expe- 


xicnce with training in administration. 
for qualified students, 
Probationary term. 


Candidates will be accc 


Appointments 


pted for 


Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER. 





M RS. HOSTE R'S S Secretarial Training College 
4 educated girls and women. Pupils may sta 
time provided there is a vacancy and may take e 
feven Months’ or the Year's Course. Address of 
Colicge : 29 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W. 1. 
pectus on application to Mrs. Hosrer, F.1S 

&tephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, Tata, 





for well- 
rtatany 
ither the 
Training 
Pros: 

_ Bt 





KEEP YOUR 
MONEY IN 
ENGLAND 


where the £1 is worth 20/- 


CRUISE 


TO HEALTH AND SUNSHINE 
IN THE WORLD'S MOST 
DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 


RANDOR 
TAR 


PERFECT CUISINE 
AND SERVICE 


No other Cruising Liner afloat can 
offer you such perfect charm and 
comfort. Palatial Public Rooms, 
glorious Ballroom, Verandah Cafe, 
charming Staterooms, exquisite Louis 
XIV Restaurant, Tiled Swimming Bath 
with Sun Lido. Extensive Sports Decks 
and silent Sun-Decks away from games. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 
To Gibraltar, Palermo, Nauplia, Athens, Rhodes: 
Haifa, Port Said (for Cairo), Malta, Sousse, 
Algiers. March 18. 99 days. From 50 Gns 
To Tangier, Palma, Palermo, Kurcola, Venice, 
Split, Dubrovnik, Corfu, Sousse, Phillippeville, 
Malega. April 22. 25 days. From 45 Gns 
To Lisbon, Tangier, Casablanca, Las Palmas, 
Teneriffe, Madeira, San Sebastian (for Biarritz) 
May 21 days From £8 Gns 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 (Ger. 5671) 
Liverpool: 10, Water Street and Chief Agents 























I ANSDOWNE 
4 Girls 7-19. 
and University. 


HOUSE, SWANAGE.—WN Sea, 
Preparation for Public Examination 
Splendid health record, 


( U K N SW  o D 

c HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRKE, ’ 

PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Sc., PBA “a 
Delightfully situated, 420 acres. Fully equipped : 

School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Switnming 

Bath. School Chapel. Preparation for all Public Exam. 

inations. Entrance and Leaving Scholarships, Eagy 

access London, 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MIsTRESss, 


SI 
UCEEN ANN E’ SCHOOL, 
v CAVERSHAM, RE ADING, 

THREE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of thy 
nominal value of £10 a year will be awarded on the result 
of an examination to be held on June 7th and 8th, 1939 
Additional grants will be made in accordance with th 

needs of the successful candidates who must be betwee 
the ages of 11 and 15 on June 1st, 1932, All Entry Forngy 
must be received by March Ist, 1932. For further par. 
ticulars apply to the HEAD- -MISTRESS at the Se hool, 


‘ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. E 
An open Scholarship of £50 per annum is — to 
girls over 10 and under 13 on July 31st, 1932. Last dat, 
of entry, March 12th. Examination May 17th to 19th, 
Apply to the HEAD- MISTRESS, 


wy? UTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.— Boarding 
and day school for girls. Education for careers con. 3 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEAD-MIstres, Be 


wT. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized by 
‘ the Board of Education, Comfortable, happy home, 
Entire charge undertaken.—Principal, Miss W HRELRR 


\CHOOL OF THE HOLY F AMILY, 
Ss 79 West Cromwell Road, 8.W.5. 

























Staffed by Sisters of the Community of the Holy 
Family (Visitor, Bishop Gore) and visiting mistresses, 
Trained games mistress. 

Ch. of Eng. day school for girls and kindergarten for 
boys and girls. Est. 1898. Fees 44 to 8 guineas a term, 
For prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 


\T. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL.—Church of England 
‘ Girls’ Public School. Chairman; The Bishop of 
St. Albans, University Examinations. Extensive play- 
ing fields. Large boarding house.—For particulars apply 
to HKEAD-MISTRESS. 


_— DOWNS SC HOOL, 








_SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 
Boarding school on moder rh public school lines, 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air, Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin, Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


— LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Graduate staff ; Prepara- 
and music examinations ; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record ; individual care, 
Scholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPATS. 





tion for academic 





——— 
cvs-—72 











jy LONDON SCHOOL ef ECONOMICS and 
-OLITICAL SCIENCE offers annually FOUR 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (yalue £10 each): 


one in Arts, one in Laws, awarded 
Examinations held in) March under 
the auspices of the London Intercollegiate Scholar- 
ships Board for the University of London.-— 
Further particulars from the Secretary, London 
School of Economies, Aldwych, W.C.2, or Mr. 
S. ©. Ranner, ! , King’s College Hospital 
Medica! School, Denmark Hill, 8.E.5. 


two in Economics, 
on the result of 





TFYRAINING FOR WORK. 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBU RY, MIDDLESEX 
tesident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses Of One or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c, Courses 
arranged to suit-needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
ticulars from Mtss PRESTON, Principal. 
\ .OMEN.—-BE SELF-DEPENDENT and earn by 
your pen! Women who want to adopt journal- 
ism, either as a spare-time occupation or as a career, 
ean receive full information concerning a splendid course 
conducted exclusively for women. This information is 
contained in a book, “* Woman's Chance in Journalism,” 
which will be sent free on application to: THE SECRE- 


SOCIAL 








TARY, Dept. 0704. The Femina School of Journalism 
for Women, 14 Clifford's Inn, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. Telephone: Holborn 2762, 








/y PI. ANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 

A Scholarship of £ 50 a year and two Exhibitions will 
be awarded on the results of an examination to b © 
held from March 30th to April Ist, 1932. Candidates 
must be under 15 on September 21st, 1932. All particulars 
from HEAD-MISTRESS, Last day of entry, March Mth 





CO-EDUCATION 


fs New School, 98 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham 
Hill, $.W.16. Day school (with hostel) for boys and 
girls on methods of Rudolf Stciner.—Apply SECRETARY, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


i OLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. nd. 1708 
180 boys, all boarders, Low fees, Leaving Scholar- 
ships.— Prospectus from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 
iene INDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX, 
Ages 10-18. Junior School, ages 7-10. Fees; 
Boarders, £99 per annum, Day Scholars £30,.—-Prospectus 
from HKAD-MASTER. 


| EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
4 























READING, 


An examination for several OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
(value 80—50 guineas) will take place in March. 
Additional Exhibitions are available for those not 


reaching scholarship standard. Candidates should be 
under 14 on March Ist 


For details apply to 
7 ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 


the Bursar, 





_—— 


STAFFORDSHIRE— 








Examinations and University——Apply PRINCIPALS, 





1" LMWOOD, Harrogate.—-High-class residential school 
Aior girls.-Mys. Hogben,B.A.(L) Miss Charters, B.A.(L) 


H ARROGATE 
THE RT. 





COLLEGE, YORKS. Chairman: 
. HON. LORD GISBOROUGH. TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in value from 
£100 to £50, are available for admission to the School 
in May or September, 1932. Latest date for returning 
entry forms February 12th, 1932.—Full particulars 








may he obtained from the HE AD-MISTRESS’S SECRETARY, 





ee a A small, well-equipped Public School splendidly 
situated, fine health record.—Prospectus, details of 

GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES eesti etc., from the SECRETARY. 

JERESFORD HOUSE, EASTBOURNE (recog. by J ; TY 7 ic ; 

) Bo.E.).-Girls 7-18, Entire charge. "Eroeaeation for AUTHORS, ry PEWRITING, &e, 





Articles and Stories; make spare 
booklet free.—RkGENT INST 
Palace Gate, W. &. 


I EARN to write 
4 hours profitable ; 


TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, 





JONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good stories, 
» &e.. required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD Massky, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 





QONG-POEMS Wanted, Songs and musical composi- 
tions also considered for publication. 

unknown writers invited send MSS.—Prrer 
Moor Street, London, W, 1, 


Known and 
DEREs, 
LTD., Dept. Z.B., 8 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IRMALLY HIGIE PRICES Paid for GOLD and 
LVER owing to rise in market janknotes per 
return. Also in urgent need of Old Englis sh Silver, 

Sheffield Plate Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques cand 
Dental Plates not \uleanite). Large or small quantities. 
Goods returned if price hot accepted, Send your odd 
hits, &e., Immediately, or bring them to BENTLEY & Co., 
10N New | Bond Street _ London, W.t 


2) = 
gold, Ke. 





= 





at! 6 ihe! ¢. that is Full Value: we pay the highest 
price, bar none, Tor old dental plates, jewellery, 
LONDON TOOTH Co. Dept. 8.,150 B. aker- st. W.1. 


MISC EK LL ANEOUS 


OWN BOOKP LATE. Your own 
Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Specimens sent 
London, W.l 


AVE YOUR 
i {yms, Crest, 
(rtistie and Original work frown 
iree.— HE NRY A. W ARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 





a 





(VE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 
i to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the Speetutor. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and SARE 3 reach the Spectat ” Offices, 99 ower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by ‘Tuesday of each 








week. Discounts :—24% for 6 insertions, 5°, for 13: 
»6; and 10%, for 52. 
LLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT FROM THE 


~All kinds of Woollies handknitted 


ye 
p SHETLANDS.- , 
Knitters, from: the 


for you personally by expert native 
lovely real Shetland wool, Nothing else is so soit, so 
cosy, so comfortable! ‘Che newest, most fashionable 
styles, plain, or in the fainous * Pair-Esle  patteras, Al 
SHETLAND PRICES, far 
SPECIAL REDUCTIONS for 
only.—-Write for illustrated Booklet 
JOHNSON, S318, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


less than shop 
slack period te 
tree, 


Wa. b. 












DEAL Harris and Lewis ‘Tw ; 
Viree. J: dines St.'Pweed Depot, 246 Stornaway, Scotland, 
COMET HIN NEN FOR BAZAARS, &c.--Hand- 
colonved Pottery > beautiful colouring : big profits. 


* Rarvnon POTTERY CO.. 1 Sussex. 


Wg 


EB specialize in HOUSEHOLD TEXTILES, Towels, 
Bedlinen, Dusters, Kitchen Cloths, Blankets, &e. 

ALD 

TEXTILES CO,, 


Dept. * 8,” ! ind fie Id, 





BRITISH. Send for price list.-EveER READY 
5.6 Carey Lane, London, B.C, 2. 


HOTE 1 S “AND BOARDING HOUSE S 





“Bol R NE Mot mh 


" HYDRO 
\ comforts with baths 


and other 


Hotel 
advantages of a 


Visitors tind 

















vad | 
end-Feb. } 





Escape to the 
Southern 
Sunshine! 


CRUISE 


Three 







glorious weeks of 


built Cruising liner. 
visits to Ceuta (for 
(Majorca), Naples, 
Tripoli, 
First Class 
Membership. 


DUCHESS of 


Tetuan) ’ 
Messina 


throughout. 


RICHMOND 


Many single bed cabins. 
From Southampton March 12th. 
Returning after Easter. 


38 Gns. 


R. Powell, 


Reserve now. 
Cruise Deprt., 


From 
Apply A. 





London, S.W.1. 


Local 


62-65 Charing Cross, 


103 


’ 


Leadenhall Street 
London, E.C. 3 


or 


Agents 
Everywhere 










radiant 
warmth, good health and good com- 
panjonship aboard a splendid British- 


Itinerary includes 
; Palma 
(Sicily). 
Algiers, Barcelona and Lisben. 
Limited 





} 
| 
| 








| Attendance, 


Part SPA.—_ WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & e. water 
Suites, R.A. Td 
Guide 


26 new rooms with radiators. \.A., 


from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





PRIVATE HOTEL 
125 bedrooms 
Phone 31 


in RNE.—ANGLES 
4¥acing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 
English chef. Winter terms from 24 gs. 
ve TER. 

4 Cathedral. 
water & radiators in bedrms. L ift. 





-ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL Facing 
Quict old-world Caravanserai. & 
- Nt porter. "Phone 1071 





{ ONDOYN. 
4 





HOTELS 
Hotels 
SEREEI 
STREHI 
ROW 


CRANSTON ©€O. 
High-elass unlicensed 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON 


tires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 
per person for Bedroom, Breaktas' 
and Bath—November to April—ss. 61 
Summer months—April to November—10s. Lat 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 


Electric 
Uniform charge 


gely 


Git. Russell st 





THACKERAY HOTEL, 
W.C. 1. Facing British Museum ; 200 rooms witl 

hot & cold water. Inclusive terms on application 

Redvoom & Breakfast (uniform charge) 8s. 6d. per night 


| ONDON., 
4 





Re FRESH YOURSELVES English Country 
in for Descriptive List ¢ 3d. post free) Of 180 INNS ane 
HOTELS managed by the 


PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCLTATION 


in 


TD. 
St. Groren’s Hover, 195 





P. R. H. A., Lrp., REGEN? 
STREET, W. 1. 
\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S.— Gt. Britain's Greate~ 
yi Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure, 270 
Sedrooms, grounds 10 acres. From 13s. per diay 


others at lower rates. 

See SEYMOUR HOTEL. 
Ist Class. Cent. heating. Fishing, 

shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &e. Gar. 


Prospectus free, 

————E 
On River Dart. 
boating, huntin. 
‘Phone: Totnes tt 


inclusive ; 


, 











ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
perfectly appointed private hotel 
its home atmosphere amt 


For Ilustrated Tariff apply 


tage ner AY.— 

ideally situated. 
which is justly famous for 
reasonable charges. Garage 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 


+s er not stay within Ld. "bus fare 
to 34 Southwick St., Cambridge 





3655. 





? Come 


Hyd 


Bond st 


TERRACE, 











Hydro at moderate cast. Tele. : 34. Lift. | | : Kt : : : 
SAE = Park, W.2. Room & bkist. from 5'6 daily. Baths free 
ATH, ROVAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL —- First No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms, Tel.: Padd. 2364 
b class residential. Bully licensed. ALA. ROA, —- 

Large Garage. Historical association from \ D. 1759. | \ YHERE to Stay in London.—THER LODGE, 1 St 
—_————— - a+ { \ George’s Square, 8.W.t. Room and Bre akfast 
_DINBU RG ML. THE ALISON HOTEL.-—Melvilk | ds. 6d. day, or 30s, weekly With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 

1 Crescent. ‘Tems.: “Melerest.” Edinburgh. Tel. 207501, cnineas weekly. 
SOMMENDE TI TELS 
/ / 
RECOMMENDED BRITISH HO 
] Yil TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to sent to readers de string them the iwames of hotels—or privat hotels in iy pti 
of Creat Britain and Treland from the Spreraror’s Recommended List. In order to give w ider publ feity to their establishmei 
the follamring hace subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope rhen possible readers will patror fee th 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed hy the Travel Manager. 
AMBLESIDE (Kiydal), GLEN ROTIAY, HUNSTANTON. LE STRANGE (RMS & GOLF | LYNTON.— LEER ABBEY. 
(near).—ShELWIPTH BREDEE LINKS, | MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS 
AVIEMORE (Inverness-shire).--AVLEMORE ILKLEY.-- WELLS HOUSE. MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 


BATH.—-( eon a MP ROOM, 


EN 
- ov AL, YORK HOUSE 
\ 
BELFAST. -GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.--GRANVILLE 
BIRCHING TON-ON-SEA.— BERESFORD. 
BISHOP'S TEIGNTON (Ss. Devon).--HUNTLYS 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNEMOU ni ea YDRO 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandhanks).— If AVI 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.--ALLAN WATE! 
BRIGH TON.—-KINGS. 
ROYAL ALBION. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean)--TUDOR CLOSE. 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal).--GREAT NORTHERN 
BUTTERMERE (Lake Distriet).—VICTORIA, 
CALLANDER (Perths.).—DREADNOUGHT. 
PALACE. 









CAMBRIDGE. BULL. 
CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry ).— 
CHEL TENHAM.—LILLEY BROOK 
CHESTER.— GROSVENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH..—KINGS ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCIIAN 
—-REHOS ABBEY. 
CONWAY (N. Wales). CASTLE. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark). - 
CROW BOROUGH.—- BEACON 
CROYDON (Surrey ).—-SHIRLEY 
DORCHESTER.- KING S ARMs. 


GOL! 





PAK 


DORKING. 

DROIT WIC H SPA. WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS. 

DUMFRIES. 

EDZELL (Vortars hire). PANMIRE, 

ELIE (Fite) —MARINE. 

ENNERDALE LAKE (Cunib.).—-ANGLERS 

EXETER.— ROYAL CLARENCE, 

EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY’ 

FALMOUTH.—FALMOUL TH. 

GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).— GAIRLOCH, 

GLENLYON (Perthshire). —PORTINGALL 

GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.— GRANT ARMS. 

GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 

GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—POX AND PELICAN. 

HARLECH (Wales).—St. DAVED'S. 


HARROGATE. ALRN, 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’ 


HORNS CROSS (N Devon): HOOPS INN 


| LLANBERIS (Snowdon). 


INVERNESS. CALEDONIAN 

KENMORE (Perths.).--BREADALK ANE 

KINGUSSIE (lnverness-shire)-—STAt 

LAKE — (Montgoni ryshit 
VYKNWY. 

LE AMINGTON ri as 

LIPHOOK (Hants). 


REGENT. 
ROYAL ANCHOR, 
ROYAL VICTORIE 


LAKE 


\ 


TAKEN AT HOME 


cures RHEUMATISM 


It costs nothing to write for 

particulars of these wonderfully 

curative waters and how this 

simple, efhcacious and inexpen- 

sive treatment is supplied direct 
to patients through post. 


Manager, 





Pumproom and Baths, 
Trefriw Wells, Trefriw, N. Wales. 


-—TREFRIW SPA WATER 








(Vember of British Spas Federation.) 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS. YR WELLS 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 

LOCH AWE (Argyllshire). LOCH AWE 
LONDON.DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St, W.C.t. 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.CLt. 
KENGSLEY, Hart St., W.C.1. 
PALACE, Bloomsbury W.C.1. 
THACKERAY, it. Russell St.. WC. 
WAVERLEY, Seocheaenan nh Row, Wi 
'LYME REGIS.-THE BAY 





TOTNES.—SEYMOE R. 


MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE. 











MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire}).—GOLFVIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE 
NEWCASTLE (Co. Down).—SLIEV! DONA 


Se og 

OBAN.—ALEXANDRA 
GREAT WESTERN. 
STATION. 

PAINGTON.—PAIGNTON PALACE 

REDCLIFFE. 

PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELE Bb 


\\ 
PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales).—GR 4 


Ni 


PERTH.—ROYAT GEORGE, 
STATION 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE 


PRINCETOWN (unr.).—TWO BRIDGES 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTH IL! 
RHOSNEIGH (Anglesey). BAY 
RIPON.—RIVON SPA. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—T. 
RUGBY.—ROYVAL GEORGE. 
ST. ANNES-ON- SEA.— GRAN 
ST. IVES (Cornwall) —CHY-AN- AL BANY 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).-—SHIP & CASTLE 
SEAFORD.—BAY. 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 
SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHAP (Westmoreland)—SHAP WELLSs 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.— GLADSTONE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WY\I> 


NORTHERN 





TEIGNMOUTH.—-G LENDARAGH. 
TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset ).— TEMPLE¢ OME 
HOUSE, 


IMPERIAL. 
HOP POL! 


TENBY (Pembrokeshire) 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL 


TORQUAY.—GRAND. 


OSBORNE. 
—ROSETOR. 
VICTORIA AND ALBERS! 


TROON.—MARINE. 
TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRKY. 
WARWICK.-—-LORD LEYCESTER 

WINCHES TER.—ROYAL. 

WINSFORD (Somerset ).— ROYAL OA 
WOODHALL SPA (Lines EAGER Lobe, 
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The Tragedy 
of the Pound 
By PAUL EINZIG. 7s. Od. net. 


A dramatic account of the collapse of 
sterling, one of the most thrilling chapters 
in world financial history. The effects of this 
tonic shock in rousing the nation from its 
lethargy and the wofld from its illusions are 
fascinatingly explained. 


England in 


Palestine 
jy NORMAN BENTWICH. 12s. Od. net. 


An authoritative account, by the lat: 
\ttorney General of Palestine, of the policy 
of the mandate, the organization and progress 
made, and the contact of Jew and Arab 


An Account 
of Tibet 


By 1. DESIDERT. Edited by FILIPPO 
DE FILIPPI. 16 plates. 25s. net 

The first English translation of the Jesuit 
Desideri’s account of his adventurous journey 
io Lhasa in 1715-6, of the religion and 
language of Tibet, and of their turbulent 


history. Introduction by C. J. Wessels, S.1. 


The Elements 


of Economics 


Mathematically Interpreted 
by J. K. MEHTA. 10s. 6d. net. 

A restatement of some of the most im 
portant economic principles in a more exact 
and scientific language than has hitherto been 
employed, 


They That 
Take the Sword 


By E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. 

12s. 6d. net. 

War is a disease of civilization which can 
be cured. Nations decline from the moment 
they undertake wars of aggression, The 
military mind is innately stupid. Such are 
some of the arguments in this notable 
contribution to the literature of Peace. 


An Egyptian 
Childhood 


By TAHA HUSSEIN. 6s. net, 

No more exquisite account of carly child- 
hood has appeared for a long time than this 
very simple story of life in Upper lgypt 
from 1889 to 1902, 


And No 
Birds Sing 


By PAULINE LEADER. 7s. Od. net. 

It is impossible to describe this auto 
liography of a poor Jewish girl who ran 
away from home and toiled long hours in a 
sweatshop. The tender-minded, however, 
should avoid what must be the most poignant 
story of the vear. 


The Education 
of Children 


Under Seven 
By MARY STURT. 7s. Od. net. 
The layman, as well as the teacher, will 
he interested in this study of the develop- 
ment of the young child and of the schools 
provided for his free education, 
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Constitution Types 
in Delinquency 


Development of 
Sexual Impulses 




















By W. A. WILLEMSE, By R. E. MONEY KYRLE, 
51 Ilustrations. 15s. net. 10s. 6d, net. 

Explains the motives, acts, and_ social ridges the gap between psychoanalysis, 
behaviour of criminals and dehnguents by a neurology, and biology, in its exposition of 
study of their temperament-types and. dy the fundamental causes of individual and 
types social behaviour. 
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